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PREFACE 


Among the German documents and records captured 
by the Soviet Army were the papers of Herbert von Dirk- 
sen, former German Ambassador to Moscow, Tokyo and 
London. They were found on his estate at Gréditzberg. 

The Dirksen papers for the most part represent the 
private and business correspondence and records of a land- 
owner, and only to a lesser extent those of a diplomat. 
The latter consist: l O 

Firstly, of typewritten copies of Dirksen’s official 
telegrams, letters and reports he had made for himself, 
usually bearing the notation: “For the Ambassador” (fir 
Herrn Botschafter). we 

Secondly, of official and private letters received by 
Dirksen from the German Foreign Office and from German 
diplomatists. These are in the original, are signed by their 
authors, and in the majority of cases are written on official 
or personal letterheads. They are heavily. underscored. in 
coloured pencil and sometimes bear marginal notes in 


Dirksen’s hand. 
The copies of Dirksen’s telegrams, reports and letters 


are either initialled by him or have a typewritten subscrip- 
tion—“Signed: von Dirksen” (gez. von Dirksen). 


1 In a few cases, when the documents of this category do not 
bear a signature, and their authorship has been established ‘from 
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Dirksen’s correspondence relating to the period of his 


ambassadorship in London is more or less fully represented. 


in his papers, although here too there are certain lacunae. 
The correspondence discovered in Dirksen’s papers relating to 
earlier periods of his activity are of a fragmentary character. 
The originals from which the documents of the Dirksen 
Papers are published fall into the following categories: 
I. Typewritten copies of telegrams, reports and letters 
sent by Dirksen to the German Foreign Office. 


2. Typewritten copies of decoded telegrams to Dirksen ° 


from the Foreign Office. 

3. Originals of official letters of instruction or informa- 
tion sent to Dirksen by leading officials of the Foreign 
Office or members of the staff of the London Embassy. 

4. Originals of unofficial letters to Dirksen from lead- 
ing officials of the Foreign Office. . 

5. Originals of private letters to Dirksen from colleagues 
or political friends. 


6. Copies of private letters from Dirksen to colleagues 
or political friends. l 
7. Minutes of Dirksen’s conversations with foreign 
diplomatists and public men.. l 
8. Memoranda compiled by Dirksen for the Foreign 
Office. . 
With the exception of documents Nos. 1 and 2 which 
are reproductions of English originals, all the documents 
published are translated from the German. The documents 


- are arranged in chronological order. 


- Underscorings in the text of the originals are reproduced 
only when they are made by their authors, and not by their 


documents addressed to Dirksen to which they are found to be his 
replies, or from their contents, Dirksen’s signature is given im the 
published text in Square brackets. 
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No. 1 


LETTER FROM EDITOR 
OF “THE DAILY MAIL” CRANFIELD 
TO GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN LONDON 
DIRKSEN‘ 


THE DAILY MAIL, 
London? i : Norshelje House, E. C. 4. 
l May 5th, 19383- 


Your Excellency, 


I enclose herewith a proof of an article which 
will be appearing in “The Daily Mail” tomorrow, 
Friday. a ; l 
Yours faithfully, 


A. L. Cranfield * 
Editor 


l His Excellency Dr. Dirksen. ë 


1 Original in English. 

2 Letterhead. 

3 On the left side of the letterhead are given the telegraphic address 
and telephone number of “The Daily Mail.” 

4 Signed by Cranfield personally. 

5 To the letter is attached a proof of an article by Rothermere, 
“Some More Postscripts by Viscount Rothermere.” Under the caption, 
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“Czechs Not Our Business,” the article in part says: “Czecho-Slovakia 
js not of the remotest concern to us. If France likes to burn her fingers 
there, that is a matter for France, although such a policy is meeting 
with increasing opposition in France-from newspapers and public 


men. Indeed, the “Eclaireur de Nice”—one of the three best-known 


French provincial hnewspapers—declared only. a few days ago that 
< the bones of a small French soldier are worth more than all the Czecho- 
Slovaks in the world.’ The State of Czecho-Slovakia, which was created 
by those short-sighted treaties of eighteen years ago, has behaved 
from the first not only oppressively towards her minorities, but eccen- 
trically.” i 

“Then come various accusations against Czechoslovakia and 
a quotation from an old article by Rothermere which appeared in 
the same newspaper on September 24, 1930, and in which he said 
that “a powerful, highly patriotic people like the Germans ‘will never 
be satisfied to leave the attainment of their national ambitions to the 
League of Nations’ mercy. It is more likely that when a National- 
Socialist Government arrives in power, Germany, under that Party’ s 


vigorous leadership, will herself show the way to the immediate tedress ` 


of the most, flagrant injustices. ... Asa result of such developments, 


Czecho-Slovakia, which has so “systematically violated the Peace- 


Treaty, both by its oppression of racial minorities and its failure 
to reduce its Own armaments, might be elbowed out of existence over- 
night,” etc. - 
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Photostatic copy of Document No. 


No. 2 


LETTER FROM GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN TO EDITOR 
OF “THE DAILY MAIL” CRANFIELD 1 


Copy. 
6th May, 1938 


A. L. Cranfield, Esq., 
Editor of “The Daily Mail,” 
Northcliffe House, 
London E. C, 4. 


Dear Mr. Cranfield, 


I want to thank you very sincerely for your kind- 
ness in having sent me before printing the “Postscripts” 
by Viscount Rothermere. l 

This Courtesy has been highly appreciated. 


Yours sincerely, 


Signed: von Dirksen 


1 Original in English. 
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No. 3 


LETTER FROM UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE IN THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE WOERMANN 
TO GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN 


Foreign Office? Berlin, May 28, 1938 


Dear Herr von Dirksen, 


We here fully agree with the suggestion contained in 
your letter of May 20 that it would be a good thing if there 
were again an intermediary in London who could influence 
the British press in the Sudeten German direction and 
at definite moments could serve as an intermediary. We 
have discussed the matter with Henlein’s Berlin represent- 
ative, who will pass on the suggestion to Henlein. Accord- 
ing to him, Henlein himself, when he was last in London, 
felt the lack of an intermediary at the Embassy, so that 
the ground is already prepared. 

We also agree with you that it would be best if 


this intermediary again figured as a correspondent of the 
(14 it 
Zeit.” 


1 Letterhead of the German Foreign Office. 
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Photostatic copy of first page 


of Document No. 3 


Hy : 4 
oe ` . 
e ; i i ee 
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I should be grateful if you would inform me immedi- 
ately such a representative arrives in London, and perhaps 
also if your suggestion is not acted upon within a reasona- 
ble time, in which case we shall push the matter again. 

. With cordial greetings and 
Heil Hitler! 
Always yours, 


W oermann ' 


1 Signed by Woermann personally. 


No. 4 


REPORT OF THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN 
TO THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


London, July 10, 1938 
FO, Berlin [Copy] 


Su x 
pplementary to Report Secret 


A. No. 2589, of June 10, 1938 POLITICAL REPORT}! 


Re: Present State of German-English 
Relations 


I, There has scarcely been another instance in the 
history of Anglo-German relations when they have in so 
short a time been so thoroughly discussed—I would almost 
say: upset—in their totality as in the past three months. 
The political relations were put to a severe test by the 
Austrian Anschluss and the Czechoslovak crisis; the problem 
of Austria’s debts raised the question of the economic and 


financial relations of the two countries; England’s denuncia- 


tion of the passport agreement threatened passenger traffic 
and, hence, the possibility of a proper rapprochement; 
the British Government’s military and economic war 


P ae : seers bes 
The original bears an inscription in red pencil: “From Ambas- 
sador von Dirksen. 18.8.” 
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preparations—especially the organization of air defence— 
raised in the minds of the population the spectre of an im- 
pending war; the reincorporation of Austria and the “Nie- 
möller affair” reawakened half-forgotten agitational com- 
plexes, such as the Jewish question and the Church question. 
The foundations on which Anglo-German relations were 
erected tottered; they were threatened by blows from with- 
out—for the first time since the end of the world war, it 
was not a German-French, but a German-English . conflict 
(it goes without saying, with the participation of France, 
Czechoslovakia, etc.) which came under the lurid limelight 
of the world press. These peace-menacing developmen’s 


_took their course notwithstanding the fact that. Germany, 


even on the admission of her enemies, had not commit- 
ted any act that might constitute a threat to peace, and not- 
withstanding the fact that in England the Chamberlair- 
Halifax Cabinet is at the helm and the first and most essen- 
tial plank of its platform was and is agreement with the 
totalitarian States. — 

Hence it is an urgent necessity to analyze the causes 


` that have called forth these developments and to find the 


means of eliminating this menacing state of affairs. 
II. The chief reasons for the developments which are 
driving toward a crisis in German-English relations are, 
in my opinion, the following: 

1) The three driving forces that are aes to unleash 
a war by a world coalition against Germany * in order to 
destroy her before she has fully established her position 
as a World Power—Jewry, the Communist International 
and the nationalist groups in the individual countries— 
have not for a long time been so persistently and feverishly 
active as in these past months. After a series of vain attempts 


1 Underscored in the original. 


to unleash a world war—such as the bombing of the cruiser 
Leipzig, the spread of sensational rumours regarding Ger- 
man intentions in Morocco, the attempt of the second 
Blum Cabinet in March of this year to employ French regu- 
lar divisions in Spain—these same forces renewed the 
attempt to set a world coalition against Germany by stag- 
ing the Czech week-end crisis. This action was prepared, 
accompanied and, after the failure of the conspiracy, con- 
tinued by a campaign in the press, for which the revival of 
the Jewish question in Austria and the Church conflict in 
Germany were to furnish the fuel. 

2) These sinister machinations found fertile soil in 
British public opinion all the more since the Austrian 
Anschluss * 
Britons. The old catchwords about the right of existence 
of small nations, democracy, the League of Nations, the 
mailed fist of militarism were revived, and profoundly 
agitated and disturbed the average Englishman who readily 
responds to every appeal to his sentimentality. Of. far 
greater importance still was the fact that the politically- 
minded Englishman imagined that he had been tactically 
outwitted and that his power on the continent was threatened. 
Together with the purely human reaction, “not to be fooled 
again,” the political determination was strengthened 
to oppose, even at the cost of war, any further attempts 
to change the balance of power on the continent without 
a preliminary understanding with England. This determi- 
nation was for the first time openly expressed. during the 
Czech crisis. | -: 

3) To this general attitude. of English public opinion 
was added the state of mind which, in a democratic country, 
is inseparably associated with rearmament. If opposition 


1 Underscored in the original. 
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had shocked the political conscience of the 


was to be removed the credits for armament obtained, 
and the necessary number of volunteers for the army and 
air defence secured, the people had to be roused. To achieve 
this, it was not enough to persuade the public that there 
was a theoretical danger of war; it had to be demonstrated 
that there was a threat from a concrete enemy. All these 
considerations and tendencies resulted in the creation of 
an atmosphere which engendered a neurotic fear of a possi- 
ble attack by a possible enemy. And this possible enemy 
could only be Germany.. 
= 4) These developments were accelerated by the fact 
that the whole complex of German-English relations was 
being more and more drawn into the vortex of British domestic 
politics." By making his major aim the achievement of 
an adjustment with the authoritarian States independently 
of the League of Nations, and using this cry to get rid of 
Eden, Chamberlain—after the conclusion of the Italo- 
English treaty—gave his opponents the opportunity to 
select the German-English adjustment, or, rather, its- 
impossibility, as the chief and nearest target for attack. 
For the non-eventuation of this adjustment would reduce 
Chamberlain’s major thesis to an absurdity. Consequent- 
ly, the attacks of the British press on the alleged rape of 
Austria and.on Germany’s intention to annex Czechia at 
the same time brought grist to the mill of Chamberlain’s 
foes. i 
These foes chose German-English relations as a target 
for direct and indirect attack also from the following consid- 
erations of domestic political tactics: the parliamentary 
, opposition—the Labour Party and the Liberals—as a result 
of a rather complicated evolution, were led to select as 
the ground for their attacks, not domestic, but foreign policy. 


1 Underscored in the original. 
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Here Germany was an object all ready at hand on which 
they could vent their hatred of authoritarian state leader- 
ship. The same, if for quite different reasons, is true of 
Chamberlain’s enemies within his own party: Eden and 
the Churchill group. Eden and his followers, because they 
believe that the authoritarian States can be curbed‘ only 
by direct threat of war, are following the leading strings 
of the parliamentary opposition. Churchill, together with 
his followers, believes that the easiest way to overthrow 
Chamberlain and put himself in the saddle is to accuse the 
Cabinet of dilatoriness in building sound defences against 
possible attack—on the part of Germany, of course. It goes 
without saying that it is presumed that this attack will 
come from the air—regarding the threat of which the average 
Englishman is just now as sensitive as he was regarding 
the “German Luxusflotte” before the war. Chamberlain 
had therefore to save himself from the attacks of the opposi- 
tion by kicking out his Air Ministers, Winterton and Swin- 
ton; hence, too, the attack of Member of Parliament Sandys 
in connection with the insufficiency of anti-aircraft guns. 
The effect of all these manoeuvres, which for the most 
part are prompted by purely domestic political considera- 
tions, is that the average Englishman pictures Germany 
as the probable enemy, and one who will perhaps have 
to be fought soon. 

The result of this internal and external development 
of German-English relations is that the relations between 
the two countries are in a state of complete uncertainty. 
The attempts to effect an adjustment made in the talks 
held from the autumn of 1937 to 1938 were interrupted’ ow- 
ing to Chamberlain’s declaration on March 23 of this year 
in connection with the Austrian Anschluss. Of the two ` 
pillars on which, even in critical times, the shaky edifice 
of foreign relations rested—the economic treaty and the 


- naval limitation agreement—the economic treaty was l 
` shaken by the question of Austria’s debts; the new agree- 
ment, however, was made effective, and it has had a favour- 


able indirect general influence. The naval agreement- is 
liable to alteration owing to the development of the naval 
armament policy of the Great Powers; its political value 
has been undermined by the consciousness that has been 
spreading in England in the past few years, and especially 
inthe past few months, that the most dangerous threat to 
England’s security is now, not the navy of an eventual 
enemy, but the air force. No long arguments are needed to 
demonstrate that a general regulation of German-English 
relations must be striven for, if developments fraught with 
a serious danger of war are to be averted. 


III. The premises for the possibility of a general settle- 


< ment of the problems which divide the two countries are 


indicated in the following questions: 


.- I) Have the developments of these past months dimin- 
ished or destroyed the readiness of the Chamberlain Cabinet 
to seek an adjustment with Germany? 

2) Is the Chamberlain Cabinet strong enough to carry 
through a policy of adjustment? 

In reference to the first question. The shock of the 
Austrian Anschluss caused the reaction with which we are 
familiar, but it -was comparatively quickly overcome. 
The blunders of British foreign policy ‘during the Czech 
week-end crisis were soon recognized as such, and steps 
were taken to remedy them by acknowledging the loyalty 
demonstrated by Germany, by remaining silent in face of 
the vigorous attacks of the German press, by a speech by 
Halifax friendly to Germany in the House of Lords, by his 
‘speech before the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
containing a broad recognition of the German standpoint, 
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by Chamberlain’s edh in Kettering: and by Halifax’s 


Statements to the press on July 11. 


All these pronouncements on the part of T | 
British statesmen, which were emphasized and interpreted 


in conversations with me, are evidence that the desire for 


agreement with Germany stands—with a growing tendency, 
however, to let Germany take the initiative for the resump- 


tion of the negotiations. In point of time, this readiness 


coincides with a ce.tain clarification of the Czechoslovak | 


question. 


There is a wish in London to remove this question, as 
a breeding ground of a new world war, from the immediate 
field of danger, if only through a temporary and tentative 
agreement between the Sudeten. Germans and the Czecho- 


slovak Government, before entering on so far-reaching a 


new political undertaking as an attempt at an Ameis teni 


with Germany. 

In referenċe to the second question. The Chamberlain 
Cabinet has in these past months been the object of a grow- 
ingly fierce attack on the part of its opponents, without 
its having any correspondingly conspicuous achievetnents 
to show. The only big achievement, the settlement with 
Ireland, is totally ignored. The Anglo-Italian treaty has 
not yet entered into force, since the stipulations relative 
to the developments in Spain have not been carried out. 
The acceptance of the combing plan? likewise cannot be 
represented as an achievement, since its execution is dubious 
and at the best will take several months. Relations with 
Germany, which is being increasingly suspected and abused 
by the opposition and the press, have been subjected to 


1So in the original. 
2 The plan to eliminate foreign volunteers from. the Republican 
army and so-called “volunteers” from Franco’s army. 
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strain, so that still less could there be any question of ad- 


‘justment. Chamberlain’s foreign policy program of agree- 


ment with the totalitarian States has in no case been fully 
successful—at -best it has promissory notes of dubious 
negotiability to its credit. On the other hand, the Cabinet 
has sustained painful wounds from the attacks of the oppo- 
sition: Air Ministers Winterton and Swinton had to be 
thrown overboard in order to absolve the Cabinet of the 
charge of displaying insufficient energy in air armament; 
the Sandys-Hore Belisha conflict over the violation of 
military secrecy, or parliamentary privileges, is at 


present at best a draw; Chamberlain’s statements regarding 


England’s agricultural potentialities and limitations have 
incurred the rancour of the British farmers, who represent 
the core of the Conservative vote. However, in spite of all 
these attacks, it is unlikely that the Cabinet will be in 
serious danger before the summer recess. The vacation 
months, if there are no dangerous developments in foreign 
policy, will have an assuaging effect. The confidence in 
Chamberlain’s personal integrity and firmness prevalent 
in wide sections of the electorate will be reinforced by the 
recognition that there is no man in the opposition equal 
to him. The desire to reach an adjustment with Germany 
exists among the broad mass of the British people and is 
popular. . 

After a few months of more tranquil developments 


_ Chamberlain and Halifax will have the determination, 
„and the assurance from the standpoint of domestic politics, 
to tackle the last and most important task of British policy: 


an adjustment with Germany. 

IV. To sum up, it may be said: 

I1) German-English relations, in their totality, are 
uncertain and extremely strained. They are in need of 
adjustment—or at least of an attempt at adjustment— 
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if it is to be avoided that, as was the case before I9I4, 
the conviction gain ground with the British Government 
(present or future) that the defeat of Germany by a world 
coalition is essential for the security of the British 
Empire. _ l i 

2) The present British Cabinet is the first post-war 
Cabinet which has made agreement with Germany one of 
the major points of its program; therefore this government 
displays with regard to Germany the maximum understand- 
ing that could be displayed by any of the likely combina- 
tions of British politicians. It possesses the inner-political 
strength to carry out this task. It has come nearer to un- 
derstanding the most essential points of the major demands 
advanced by Germany, with respect to excluding the Soviet 
Union from the decision of the destinies of Europe, the 
League of Nations likewise, and the advisability of bilater- 
al negotiations and treaties. It is displaying increasing 
understanding of Germany’s demands ‘in the Sudeten Ger- 
man question. It would be prepared to make great sacrifices 
to meet Germany’s other just demands—on, the one! condi- 
tion that it is endeavoured to achieve these énds by peaceful 
means. If Germany should resort to military means to 
achieve these ends, England would without the slightest 
doubt go to war on the side of France. The military prepara- 
tions are sufficiently advanced for this; so are the war- 


economic preparations; the mental preparation of the Eng- ~ 


lish people for such an eventuality, as the last few months 
have shown, has been completed; the political trial mobi- 
lization. during the Czech crisis showed that the foreign 
political deployment? has been effected on a scale at least 
as great as the world coalition of 1914. 


* Underscored in the original. P 
? In the original: “aussenpolitischer Aufmarsch, ” 
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3) The attempt to effect an adjustment with England 


“will therefore be the most urgent task of our foreign policy, 


as soon as suitable conditions will have been created for 
it in the course of the next few months. 


Signed: von Dirksen 


(ee) 
* 


No. 5- 


_ LETTER FROM THE GERMAN 
CHARGE D'AFFAIRES IN-LONDON KORDT 
TO SECRETARY OF STATE WEIZSACKER 


Copy 
London, August 23, 1938 


Highly Esteemed Herr von Weizsäcker, 


You will find inclosed a detailed minute of a conversa- 
tion which I had today with Chamberlain’s most intimate 
assistant, Sir Horace Wilson.“ Herr von Dirksen will of 
course have informed you of the position Sir Horace holds 
here. Horace Wilson is one of the most influential men 
in the British Government. He does not like to appear in 
public. It is known that Neville Chamberlain consults 
him on everything. Averse to all outward show, he is a man 
who compels respect from everyone who comes into con- 
tact with him. He is an embodiment of Moltke’s ideal: 
“Be more than you seem.” 

The impression I got from the conversation was that 
the English realize that the situation in Czechoslovakia 
cannot continue.? They are undoubtedly also prepared 
to do everything they can to meet our wishes, although 


1 The minute in question was not found among Dirksen’s papers. 
2 “Die Unhaltbarkeit der Lage in der Tschechoslowakei.” 
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at a price: they want to avoid a military solution, and not 


for the least reason because they themselves feel that they 


would have to fight in a thoroughly bad cause. Sir Horace 
suggested that a specially authorized representative of 
the British Government might transmit to the Führer a 
proposal for a peaceful solution on broad lines. But at the 
saine time he said that any effort in this direction would 
be useless if there were any truth in the rumours circulat- 
ing in London ‘and on the continent that we had already 
set a date for the march into Czechoslovakia. I particularly 
pointed out to Sir Horace how essential it was that the 
British Government should now speak and act clearly. 
Beneš and his people must not have the impression that 
the old policy of tricks and shams can continue owing to 
the irresolution of Britain. l 
In accordance with my instructions I did not’ mention 
a plebiscite in the Sudetenland as a possible solution. But 
from the whole course of the conversation Wilson cannot 


have any doubt that we shall not agree toa solution which 


would leave the State intact-in its present form. 


Signed: Th. Kordi 


1 Underscored in the original. fag tl 
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i LETTER FROM GERMAN 
CHARGE D'AFFAIRES IN LONDON KORDT 
TO AMBASSADOR DIRKSEN 


GERMAN EMBASSY! 


London, August 29, 1938 


Highly Esteemed Mr. Ambassador, 


In the course of nearly 48 months’ service at the front 
as company commander in one of the crack infantry regi- 


ments of the old army, I have been often and long enough 


in the foremost positions in Flanders, the Champagne 
on the Aisne and the Somme to know that the state of 
battle cannot be judged from the purview of a commander 
of a front unit. But what I am able to gather from the posi- 
tion I at present occupy here, from the firing slits and with 
trench periscopes, from the reports of outposts and from 
personal reconnaissance, of the movements and state of 
preparation in the opposite positions is so significant that 
I would like to inform you of it. 

In the past few weeks, and especially in the past few 
days, the situation here has become still more acute. Un- 
denied reports regarding the number of reservists called 
to the colours in Germany, the extremely violent press 


1 Embassy letterhead. 


attacks on Czechoslovakia, the rumours that the German 


Government has set a date for the march into Czechoslovak- 
ia—all this, furbished with sometimes worried, sometimes 


‘provocative comments in the press—from the Left to the 


Right—has put an end to the artificially induced tranquil- 
lity to which I referred in my letter of the 11th inst. If 
you take the “Times” as an example, which you of course 
read, you will be able to judge how much more sharply 
public opinion reacts today than it did only a little while 
ago. I inclose herewith yesterday’s Sunday article by 
Garvin in the “Observer,” which, in spite of its restrained 
language, evinces deep concern. You know, however, that 
Garvin by no means reflects the opinion of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the British public. Nevertheless, I am in- 
clined to believe from conversations I have had that he 
fairly correctly represents the views of _Chamberlain’s 
circle. 

It is to be inferred from Simon’s speech that the British 
Government still cherishes the illusion that a solution for 
the Czech problem can be found by way of compromise. 
True, Sir John Simon is one of the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of that typically British mentality which prefers 
‘a bad compromise to a straight solution, if that solution 
‘involves the assumption of any responsibility. 

All the same, I have reason to presume that the British 
Government is prepared to meet our wishes as far as is only’ 
‘possible. But to do so, it must know these wishes. The con- 


-“viction is more and more gaining ground here that we would 


‘not be satisfied with the granting of autonomy to the Sudet- 
‘en Germans, and that we are out for a more far-reaching 
‘solution. I have no instructions on this point; I have only 
a telegraphic instruction from the Under Secretary of State 
of August 17, according to which we cannot, for various 
reasons, entertain the idea of a plebiscite. 
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= Tomorrow morning a meeting of the Cabinet will be -. 


held, which presumably will be attended by all the Cabinet 
members except Lord Stanley, who is away in Canada. 
The press is hazarding the most diverse conjectures as to 
the decisions which may be adopted at this meeting. The 
instructions which the Foreign Office gave for the guidance 
of the press are not very cheering, although whether it is 
not a bluff is a question I must leave open. The only cer- 
tain thing is that, with the state of mind as it is at present, 
the Government will not have much difficulty in persuad- 
ing the entire British public of the necessity of a war with 
Germany. The question who will be responsible for the 


‘war in the event of sucha catastrophe has received consider- . 


able attention here for quite some time. It would be sense- 
‘less to refuse to recognize this fact. 


For the rest, I have in my talks guided myself by the 
Viewpoint contained in the instructions of the Reichs- 
minister of August 3 of this year: there must be no doubt 
in the minds of the British as to the seriousness of the situa- 
‘tion. l 

I realize that these views can convey to you only what 
is visible here in the frontline. But perhaps my informa- 
tion will at least contribute to a basis for the decisions 
which must now be taken 


I must add one more important observation. For a whole 
week the attacks on Chamberlain have completely ceased. 
Among the British public that feeling of solidarity. is grow- 
ing which has always. evinced itself at serious moments 
in English history. I recall 1914, when the Conservatives 
called off the armed resistance already decided upon to the 


* Up to this point the letter is typewritten, what follows is writ- 
ten by hand in ink, _ cao pa . ee 
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- 


cce 7 

“Home Rule policy of Asquith’s Government, “in A 
‘that Britain might be in a position to speak and act Th 
the authority of a united nation” (Curzon in the House o 


“Commons, August 1914). - 


I must close. 
“With best greetings and Heil Hitler, 
| I am, ` 
Yours faithfully, 
Th. Kordt ' 


o 


1 Signed by Kordt personally. 


No. 7 
LETTER FROM GERMAN 


CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN LONDON KORDT 
TO AMBASSADOR DIRKSEN * 


GERMAN EMBASSY! 
London, September 1, 1938 


Highly Esteemed Mr. Ambassador, 


Many thanks for your friendly letter of the 24th ult. 
which I received with yesterday’s courier. You will probably 
in the meantime have likewise received my letter of the 
29th ult. ? 

They seem here to want to give themselves time for 
further consideration of the Franco note. Lord Plymouth 
has not yet invited me to come and see him again since he 
left for his country seat at the end of last week. But he has 
been back in London since Monday. I have meanwhile 
received instructions to leave the initiative entirely to 
the English. Perhaps our people will be satisfied with a 
visit from Hemming to elucidate unclear points. I have 
been told, however, to remain in this matter too only a 
listener. 


1 Embassy letterhead. 
2 See document 6. 
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Photostatic copy of first page of Document No. 7 


Imports of the classes of goods mentioned in your letter 
have in recent weeks considerably increased. I believe that 
the time has come to consider very energetic measures to 
check these imports. It is my conviction that these measures 
brook no delay. Whatever could be undertaken at this end 
has been done. I am paying special attention to this matter. 

Regarding the meeting of the Cabinet referred to in 
my last letter I sent the Foreign Office a telegraphic report, 
a copy of which I inclose. In the opinion of the British the 
new Czech proposals correspond to what is here understood 

is “home rule.” They are supposed to meet seven of the 
re Carlsbad demands. 

I am also sending you, for your strictly confidential 
information, a copy of the minute of a conversation with 
our friend t which I sent to the Secretary of State by private 
letter. Herr von W. ? has acknowledged receipt with the 
remark that my argument regarding what the British should 
do in respect to Czechoslovakia fully corresponds with 
what he himself would have said in a similar situation. 
. The letter continues: 

“As regards more general Anglo-German conversations, 
it goes without saying that you in London can likewise 
-not adopt an entirely negative attitude, and should not 
- destroy the hopes which many Englishmen place in such 
talks. However, I would always keep it in the forefront 
that unless the burning Czech question is settled there 
can be no question of discussions on wider issues.” 

I do not have to tell you, Mr. Ambassador, that the 
attitude of our friend ? is not typical of the attitude of the 


1 Sir Horace Wilson (see footnote 3). This minute was not found 
among Dirksen’s papers. l 

2 Evidently, Weizsäcker. 

3 After the words “our friend,” above the line, the word “Horaz” 
is written in pencil. “Our friend” is obviously Horace Wilson. 
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British public. On the other hand, I do not doubt that 
Chamberlain will make every effort to reach an understand- 
ing with us, even if British public opinion puts every imagi- 
nable obstacle in his way. It would require considerable - 
courage on Chamberlain’s part to advise Czechoslovakia — 
to fundamentally change her policy toward Germany. But 
a storm of public indignation will as little deter him from | 
an aim which he has decided is correct as it would have | 
deterred his father 39 years ago. The conversation took 
place in an exceedingly friendly atmosphere. Wo. t was 
visibly moved (as far as an Englishman can betray such 
feelings at all) when at the end he shook my hand and said: 
“If we two, Great Britain and Germany, come to agreement 
regarding the settlement of the Czech problem, we shall 
simply brush aside the resistance that ‘France or Czecho- 
Slovakia hérself may offer to the decision.” 

I presume that the most important of the conversations ag He py Ger ich ia den nepre 
you still have in prospect will take place only after the sth $ oe F T eea mer igt: alles 
of this month. As I do not know what use Herr von W. ? has 
made of my minute, I would request you to speak of it in 
this talk only after you have received Herr von W.’s per- 
mission. Otherwise it may well happen that a use made 
of its contents unforeseen by Herr von W. may give rise 
to confusion and complications, ® i 
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Th. Kordt* 


: Photostatic copy of last page of Document No. 7 
* Evidently, Wilson. 


2 Evidently, Weizsäcker. 
3 The concluding part of the letter is of a private nature. 
4 Signed by Kordt personally. 


LETTER FROM GERMAN 
CHARGE D'AFFAIRES IN LONDON KORDT 
TO GERMAN AMBASSADOR DIRKSEN 


GERMAN EMBASSY + 
London, September 15, 1938 


-Highly esteemed Mr. Ambassador, 


‘Accept my cordial thanks for your letters of the ath 
and 13th inst. The letter of the 7th inst. from Nuremberg 
took a whole week to reach me. 

Schlitter had just finished the description of the situa- 


tion which he was to give me on your instructions when I 


received the news of the forthcoming visit of the Prime 
Minister to Obersalzberg. The universal relief which this 
news caused here is indescribable. I inclose a copy of my 


. today’s airmail message for your personal files. I shall- 


never forget the scene at the aerodrome this morning. 

_ If, as we all desire, the Obersalzberg talks dispel at 
least the heaviest of the clouds hanging over Europe, then 
we may hope that you will soon be returning to us. I have 
no need to assure you how glad we all shall be, and I myself. 
in particular, when you resume charge of the affairs of 


1 Embassy letterhead. 
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the Embassy. God grant that you may then be able to ee ee a a 
tackle the splendid task which has been assigned to you l ` 

for London. * At noon today at the club I was cheerfully 
accosted on all sides with expressions of approval of the 
fact that you had gone together with the. Reichsminister 
to meet Mr. Chamberlain. 

Your instructions regarding the secret documents and 
your personal papers shall be obeyed. It is to be hoped 
that the occasion for which they are intended will never 
arise. 


The copy of your letter which Bielfeld brought me 
I return herewith. 

With best wishes to you and your highly esteemed wife, 
whom unfortunately in the troubles and cares of these past- 
days I have not yet answered, and with Heil Hitler, 


No. 9 


MESSAGE FROM GERMAN | 
CHARGE D'AFFAIRES IN LONDON KORDT 
TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE 


Copy 
For the Ambassador 
London, September 15, 1938 


AIRMAIL MESSAGE 


Yours very sincere] 
7 - a Foreign Office, 
Berlin 


Th. Kordt? 


Never before have I witnessed such a sudden change 
of mood as that which took place yesterday evening all 
over Britain when it was announced that Chamberlain was 
going to see the Führer. Until the evening the whole ee 
public was oppressed with the stern thoughts caused by 


conditions. And now, wholly unexpectedly, a change had 
taken place which held out the hope of a peaceful solution. 
For the details, I would refer you to the circumstantial 
report of the German Information Bureau. The newspapers 
do not exaggerate when they say that men and women wept 
for joy in the streets. 


t “An die~schéne Aufgabe herangehen können, die Ihnen für 
London gesetzt wurde.” 


? Signed by Kordt personally. 


1 The number is not given. 
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the no less stern decision to take to arms under certain 


This morning I went with Embassy Counsellor von 
Selzam to the Heston aerodrome to attend the departure 
of Chamberlain, who is accompanied by Sir Horace Wilson 
and Embassy Counsellor Strang. In front of the aerodrome 
there was a cheerful and excited crowd who shouted hearty 
greetings to the Premier. I congratulated the Premier on 
his decision and begged him to accept my best wishes on 
his journey. Visibly moved, he replied in simple and cordial 
terms that he hoped to be able by his talks with the Fuhrer 
(he said expressly: “the Führer”) to contribute to the con- 
solidation of peace. 

On the English side, there were present Lord. Halifax 
and his wife and leading officials of the Foreign Office. All 
of them, and especially Lord Halifax, tried by their manner 
to make it clear to us Germans how sincer ely glad they 
were that the Führer had iramediately and cordially re- 
plied to the British Prime Minister’s offer. Lord Halifax took 
me aside and asked me what impression the Prime Minis- 
ter’s initiative had made in Berlin, and was very pleased 
when I told him how warmly the German public welcomed 
Mr. Chamberlain’s visit. 

Lord Brocket, who also came with his wife, told me 
of the deep impression made on him by his talk with the 


- Führer in Nuremberg, and said it was his firm conviction 


that the work of reconciliation would succeed. 
Just before the plane left Mr. Chamberlain had to stand 
the crossfire of the press photographers. He then made a 


brief statement for the weekly newsreel which ran as fol- 


lows: 


“I am ‘poing to meet the German Chancellor because 
the ‘situation seems to me one in which discussion between 


him and me may have useful consequences. 


s 


t In the original the statement is given in English. 
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-apiy policy has always “been to try and ‘assure* a 
and Herr Hitler’s ready acceptance encourages me to nope 
that my visit will not be without result.” e 

The midday press prints detailed reports of Chambe 
lain’s departure. The friendly tendency is unmistakab‘e. 


PT erg ee Te on Se 
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LETTER FROM CHAIRMAN 
OF THE ANGLO-GERMAN CHAMBER 
_ OF COMMERCE IN LONDON MARKAU 
TO CHIEF OF THE COMMERCIAL POLICY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE WIEHL | 


Copy 


282, Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London W.C. 2; 


November 17, 1938 . 


Herr Ministerialdirektor Wiehl, 
Foreign Office, 
Berlin W 8 


Highly esteemed Herr Ministerialdirektor Wiehl, 


I was sincerely glad to receive your letter of the 7th 
inst. containing your definite consent. The contemp] A d 
list of speakers is as shown in the inclosure oe 
As you will see from the indicated themes of the speech 
my idea is that you and Mr. Hudson will speak of An i > 
German trade within the framework of world trade A 
Hudson has given me his view on the matter, which is te 


1T : ; 
oe he reference is to a dinner arranged by the German Chamber 

ee in Britain, to which both sides attached political im- 
p ce as a demonstration of Anglo-German rapprochement in 
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he believes there is sufficient room in the world for the sale 
of the industrial products of both countries. This thesis is 
to be the quintessence of his speech. If you, in the course 


of your remarks, will touch in one way or another on the 
successful work done last summer for the prolongation of 


e Anglo-German payments agreement, I would greatly 
appreciate it in view of the positive purposes our under- 


‘taking is designed to achieve. 


My idea is to assign the second group of speakers the 


subject of Anglo-German trade relations, in connection 


with the activities of my Chamber. Lord Riverdale, who 
had already given his consent, has just been obliged to 
withdraw it because he will be away at the time on the 
continent for important negotiations. I will look for a suit- 
able substitute from the industrial and business world. 
Herr Staatsrat Helfferich is prepared to speak; I will give 
him detailed instructions. l % 

I should be very grateful, highly esteemed Herr Dr. 
Wiehl, if you would be good enough to let me know whether 
you are in agreement with the contemplated program of 
speeches. I should also be much obliged if you would send 
me your speech before your arrival, since we want to give 
a summary of it to the press. Moreover, the official speaker 
for the English side, that is, Mr. Hudson, has always request- 
ed'us to inform him of what his partner is going to say, so 
as to adapt himself accordingly. 

I take the liberty of hoping that you will agree to this. 


With friendly greetings, 
Heil Hitler! 


Yours very sincerely, 


Signed: Dr. Markau 


wa 
a 
` 


| 
H 


Copy of inclosure:!t 


Our Guests 
proposed by 


replied by The Chairman 


The German Ambassador 
Germany and Great Britain — 
in the World Markets 
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LETTER FROM GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN TO CHIEF OF THE 
COMMERCIAL POLICY DEPARTMENT OF THE 

l GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE WIEHL 


Proposed by 


anled be Ministerialdirektor Wiehl - 


Parl. Secr. Rt. Hon. 

R. S. Hudson 

Department of Overseas Trade 
Anglo-German Trade Relations 


(Lord Riverdale) 


Staatsrat Helfferich 
The President 


proposed by 
replied by 
| Croydon, December 17, 1938 


2 


proposed by 


replied by - ; = Dear Herr Wiehl, 


Many thanks for your friendly lines of December 9 
and the inclosure of your letter to Herr Markau. I hope 
that the Chamber of Commerce dinner on January 23 will 
not be interfered with, all the more that Mr. Hudson has 
somewhat cooled off in the meantime. 

As to Ashton-Gwatkin’s visit, you have probably been 
informed by Herr Weber that he will be glad to come and 
expects to leave in the beginning of January. He has already 
received a communication from Ministerialdirektor Gritz- 
bach telling him that Field-Marshal Goering has fixed a 
day in the latter half of January to receive him. 

I was very interested to hear that Ashton-Gwatkin’s 
visit to Berlin is regarded in England as only, so to speak, 
a forerunner, to be later followed by that of Lord Runciman, 
as the principal personage. Ashton-Gwatkin is therefore 
only to clear the ground and to collect and sift material 

` for the talks, I take it as a very good sign that the English 
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The Chäimman 


r a E 7 
The program of speeches is 


P iven i i 
* The name of the speaker is oe 
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was that it would be a | ‘ : 
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REPORT OF GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN TO THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE 


Copy for. the Ambassador 
London, July 10, 1939 


A. 2718 
In reference to report 
of the 3rd inst.—No. 227 
2 copies 
Foreign Office, 
- Berlin 


With best wishes and Heil Hitler! 


| Dirksen] POLITICAL REPORT 


Re: Stiffening Mood in Britain * 


The inflammatory campaign in connection with ‘an 
alleged German plan for a coup de main against Danzig, 
the motives and intentions of which were indicated in my 
above-mentioned telegram, collapsed after a few days, because 


1 The passages printed in italics in this report of Dirksen’s to the 
German*Foreign Ministry of July 10, 1939, were omitted. from the 
document as published in the Nazi White Paper (Auswartiges Amt, 
= N 2 “Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges,” Berlin 1939, Ge- 

- druckt in der Reichsdruckerei. N 252, S. 241-242). The German publi- 
cation also omitted the file number of Dirksen’s letter and his refer- 
ence in the superscription to his earlier report. For the rest, the German 
original of the text from which this translation is made coincides 
with the text published by the German Foreign Office, 
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of its mendacity. Regarding the technique with which this 


‘manoeuvre was staged by the press, I would refer you to Press 
Counsellor Dr. Hesse’ s “Political Review of the Press on 
the Danzig Crisis” of July 3,-attached to Report A. 2616 
of the gth inst. 

Therewith this new chapter in the efforts of our enemies 
to embroil Germany i in a world war might, in itself, be con- 
sidered concluded. But these few days have revealed a state 


of public feeling in Britain which deserves earnest attention.. 


Under the influence of a number of factors—the Govern- 
Mment’s policy of encircling Germany, the armament prop- 
aganda, the introduction of universal military service, 
air defence measures, above all the food of anti-German 
propaganda in press, cinema, theatre and tadio—the state 
of mind of the British public, which is so prone to emotional 
reactions, has been wrought to a pitch where the idea of 

“war” has become the focal point of thought and conversa- 

tion. Shades of difference are to be observed only over the 
question: is war inevitable or not? The answer of the major- 
ity of ordinary Englishmen, in accordance with their 
sentiments, is in the affirmative; a thoughtful minority 
says no, recognizing that all existing points of conflict in 
Anglo-German relations can, given the good will,- be set- 
tled, and that even a victorious war would bring no benefit 
to anybody. But even these, in themselves, sensible ele- 
ments are influenced by the knowledge of the measures taken 
by the British armed forces: the Navy to be ready for action 
by the end of July, completion of military training and 
.of organizational measures by the same date. The press 
reports, and, apparently, reports from agents in the pos- 
session of the competent authorities, to the effect that military 
measures are planned on the German side for August, oper- 
ate in the same direction. At all events, even in responsible 
and thoughtful circles, August is expected to be a critical 
period of the first magnitude. 
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The attitude toward the mental complex “war” varies. 
A small section of the British public reacts with hysterical 
approval; these people believe every horror story; they call 
for Polish and Russian aid and weaken the Government’s 
tactical position in the negotiations with Russia. The major- 
ity, however, take a more manly attitude and think: 
If war really is unavoidable, we will fight with determina- 
tion; and the sooner the better, so as to have it over and 
done with and quieter times may begin. The press reports 
from Germany to the effect that the Fuhrer has returned 
to Berchtesgaden, that the Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs 
and Colonel General von Brauchitsch have gone on leave, 
and that vacation time has begun, have done very little 
to quell the prevailing excitement. | 

To sum up, it may be stated that hostility toward 
Germany is growing, that the readiness to fight has become 
more pronounced, that there has been a stiffening in the 
feeling: We must not tolerate any more nonsense, our honour 
is at stake; we must fight; the Government must stand pat. 
The talk in the German press that Britain is decadent, and 
that she is not ready to fight, has considerably strengthened 
this state of mind. 

The paramount difference between the British mood 
in the autumn of 1938 and now is that at that time the mass 
of the people did not want to fight and were passive; now . 
they have taken over the initiative from the Government ` 
and are spurring the Cabinet on. Unfounded and dangerous 
as this attitude of the British public is, it must be taken 
as a serious reality, especially in a country like Britain, 
where public opinion plays so decisive a role. 

It would be wrong to draw the conclusion from this descrip- 
tion of the state of public opinion that Great Britain as irre- 
sistibly driving toward war. The wave of excitement will ebb 
just as it rose, as soon as the proper conditions exist.. The 


> 
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e placed in the hands of unscrupulous adven- 
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MEMORANDUM OF GERMAN 
AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 
REGARDING WOHLTHAT’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH WILSON AND HUDSON 


turers. 


i Signed: von Dirksen 
d: von Dirksen 
l Copy for the Ambassador 


Strictly Secret 


NOTE 


Of his talks with Sir Horace Wilson and Mr. Hudson 
of the Department of Overseas Trade, Herr Wohlthat told 
me the following: 

1. Hudson had let him know through the Norwegian 
member of the Whaling Commission that he would very 
much like to have a talk with him. Thereupon, with my 
consent, a meeting was arranged, which took place yesterday 
afternoon. At this conversation, Hudson developed far- 
reaching plans for Anglo-German co-operation in opening 
up new world markets and exploiting existing ones. He 
said, among other things, that there were still three big 
regions in the world where Germany and England could 


m1 
find wide opportunities for activity: the British Empire, j 


: : 
“Uber die Negativitat 


: der Ei i ' 
struktiven Politik...» Einkreisungsfront zur einer kon- 


1 “Das englische Empire.” 
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China and- Russia. England alone could not adequately 4 


take care of her vast empire, and it would be quite possible 
for Germany to be given a rather comprehensive share. 
Just as little could Japan satisfy ‘all China economically; 
in Russia the situation was similar. ae 

Hudson went on to speak in greater detail of a delimi- 
tation of German and British spheres of interest and of 
the. possibility of avoiding deadly competition in. common 
markets. o 

Herr Wohithat got the impression that Hudson knows 
how to think on big lines and has a thorough grasp of the 
matter. i 

2. In his first conversation with Herr Wohlthat, Sir 
Horace Wilson put. forward ideas which he developed in 
more detailed, and positive form in the second. Sir Horace 
had prepared a paper in which a regular program was for- 
mulated; it. began with the words: “Under the assumption 
that... ee (presumably: Under the assumption that 
political agreement with England is reached, the following 
points will enter into force). Sir Horace Wilson made it 
perfectly clear that Chamberlain approved this program; 
Wilson invited Wohlthat to have a talk there and then with 
Chamberlain, in which the latter would confirm what 
he had said. However, in view of the unofficial nature of 
his talks, Wohlthat did not consider it appropriate to have 
such a conversation with Chamberlain. 

When, after the first conversation with Wilson, the 
opportunity for a talk with Hudson presented itself, Herr 
Wohlthat, with my acquiescence, arranged. for a second 


` yersation. As his motive for sug 


j i nd conver- 
gesting this seco 


sation, he referred to his talk with see ae oe, 
ive him an acco the s | 
ae o Sii Hudson had been speaking = 
the instructions of the Cabinet. 
The program discussed by Herr Woh 
Wilson was as follows: 
a) Political points, l 
b) Military points, 
c) Economic points. . i 
Ad a) l l 
1) Pact of a n 
his to omary | 
AA n ne with other powers, but Wilson 


wanted the pact of non-aggression to be understood as 
renunciation of aggression in Poan 7 
| -Intervention, Whic l 

a ns a 1 of the Great Powers, in partic- 
ular as between Britain and Germany. 

Ad b) Limitation of Armaments. 

1) Naval, 

2) Land, 

3) Air. 

“Ad c) 

1) Colonial Questions. 
cussed was how Africa could be develo 


“the already known project for the format sae 
African colonial zone, for which certain uniform regu ons © 


ithat and Sir Horace 


Herr Wohlthat had. taken 
aggression such 


include a. 


Here the subject chiefly dis- ° 
ped. Wilson suggested 
ion of an extensive 


i an 
to be established. The question how far the Germ ; 
i s would remain our 


f the international 


talk with Wilson; he wanted to have greater clarity on cer- 
tain points than it had been possible to get in the first con- 


wer : 
colonies which would be restore to u 


individual property after the creation o 


t In the original the words “Under the assumption that... .” 
are in English. 


1 “Grossrdume.” 
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zone was | i 
eft open. That the British in this respect are : 


— = a be ready, at least in theory, 
aa a ci eee 
nar l rned that i 
N ae oo ane to restore the eee 
colonial activity in ras ages Sass 
pores was very reserved. 
2) Raw Materials i ‘sitio , 
3) Industrial pats Pg rere ace 
4) Settlement of the International Debt Probl 
o of Financial Facilities. 1 aie 
oon a Bie eR a meant the sanation of East- 
Sa ae n Europe by Germany. In connection 
pees a i a be said that Germany would. 
oo ns a most favoured nation clause. 
a ohlthat what this meant, he explained 
Bo ees Paa nation clause, coupled with 
a i andard, as it had functioned before 
oe RAE A as effective as it used to be. Owing to 
es rain men A systems and living standards, as well as 
sala pale pee impossible to grant such different 
Rig aa ter ay tgentina and Rumania, for instance 
piace Sap in their export trade with Gemy. 
ENES ee or Yugoslavia, with their low liv- 
ae eee e given better chances by allowing 
eather Ee to be imported into Germany at 
SH carne - Herr Wohlthat said that he realized 
oe e tantamount to the abolition of the 
ea nation system; it was however very 


important how thé chi 
l è child was nam 
others. s named, so as not to offend 


a ) German | 
ut on this question Herr 


‘In igi 
the original these words are in English 


to go a long 7 


as such, 4 


4 
BP 
3 q 
A 
D 


|. Herr Wilson * suggeste 


d as the general objective a broad 


Anglo-German agreement on all major questions, as had 
been originally envisaged by the Führer. In this way ques- 
tions of such great importance would be raised and settled 
that the deadlocked Near Eastern questions, such as Danzig 
and. Poland, would be pushed into the background and 
Sir Horace Wilson definitely told 


become immaterial. 
aggression 


Herr Wohlthat that the conclusion of a non- 
pact would enable Britain to rid herself of her commitments 
vis-a-vis Poland. As a result the Polish problem would 
lose much of its acuteness. : 

Asked by Herr Wohlthat whether Hudson’s proposals 
had been approved, Wilson replied that they were discussed - 
by influential members of the Cabinet, but without a final 
decision having been taken at this stage. 

‘Herr Wohlthat thereupon remarked that a radical 
settlement of the questions discussed with Mr.Hudson would 
have to be preceded by a settlement of colonial questions. 

To a further question by Herr Wohlthat, whether in 
that case the British Government would agree to the German 
side putting other questions, besides those enumerated, on 
the agenda, Wilson answered in the affirmative; he said. 
that the Fithrer had only to take a sheet of paper and jot 


down his points; the British Government would be prepared 


to discuss them. . 
Then Herr Wohlthat asked how confirmation of this 


program of negotiations could be obtained through some 
responsible British representative or authority, in order 
that the negotiations might be put on a tangible footing. 

To this Sir Horace Wilson replied that the decisive 
thing here was that the Führer should authorize some perf- 


. 4 The name in the typescript is “Wohlthat,” but it has been 
crossed out and the word “W ilson” written above in blue pencil. 
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son to discuss the above-mentioned Program. If the Führer- 


made his willingness known in this way, it was immateria] 
to the British how the further Negotiations were conducted. 
_ Referring to his conversation in June,’ Herr Wohlthat 
told Sir Horace Wilson that he had made:a report on it to 
Field-Marshal Goering; he added that he would try to find 
out whether the Fiihrer considered that the moment had now 
come to start such discussions. 

Sir Horace Wilson said very feelingly that if this succeed- 
ed, a most important Step would have been made toward 
overcoming the difficulties. 

Sir Horace Wilson further said that it was contemplated 
holding new elections in Britain this autumn. From the 
point of view of purely domestic political tactics, it was 
all one to the Government whether the elections were held 
under the cry “Be Ready for A Coming War!”? or under 


the cry “A Lasting Understanding With Germany in Pros- 


pect and Achieveable!” It could obtain the backing of the 
electors for either of these cries and assure its rule for another 
five years. Naturally, it preferred the peaceful cry. 


Signed: von Dirksen 


London, July 21, 1939 
Copies: 


I For Counsellor Kordt, for his information. 
2 For the files in a closed envelope. 


* It is clear from this that negotiations for an Anglo-German 
agreement were already being conducted in June. No other material 
relating to the June negotiations were found among Dirksen’s papers. 

? “Bereitschaft fiir einen kommenden Krieg.” 
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No. 14 


REPORT OF GERMAN 
` AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 
TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE 


Copy for the Ambassador 
London, July 24, 1939 
Secret 


A. 2974 
Supplement to Reports 
of June 24, 1939—A. 2492 and 
of July I0, 1939—A. 2718 * 
Foreign Office, . | 
ae POLITICAL REPORT 


To ca 
Re: Decision of the British Government to Adop 
Constructive Policy l 


' i k-end 
After the excitement caused by the Danzig sear 
i i ore X., 

isi j ublic feeling became m 
crisis had subsided, p l nore E 
which enabled the people in authority to a, = 

j 71o-Germ 
inds on the paramount question: was the Anglo i ae 
m : 

tension driving to war, or could an ee e e 
itici i and irre - 

? Politicians, responsible pc 
by peaceful means: r a ace 
aL war-thirsty and sober, were unanimous in eeu 
that ‘the state of extreme tension which had aes ahaa 
months could not continue much longer. But, whe , 


t See Document No. 12. . 
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ress and th sort oe 
a . a S the politicians confined themselves 
aE A n icose utterances, the few statesmen 
e en y count gave deeper thought and more 
Cee O : views on a constructive policy toward 
The foreign and d referred in my report of June 24, 1939. 
report—strained eee i c tendencies mentioned in that 
To ed relations. with Japan, standstill of 
ee for a pact with Russia, doubt as to ae 
SS eRe t fec- 
o oe = ally, considerations of election 
and hav ed meanwhile to exert their influence 
a the constructive tendencies. 
Germany e how a peaceful adjustment with 
aa ee un ertaken seem to have crystallized 
in their totality a ate — ones 
c S . On the basis of politi- 
cal appeasement, Which i to insure the principle ono 
he eee = a delimitation of political spheres. 
ee : S > ; a comprehensive formula, a broad 
the ia es eing worked out which is to include 
hes ions: colonies, raw materials, economic 
markets. It goes i ES for co-operation in third 
as the point in iver t saying that armament limitation, 
has also been incl aa the English are most interested, 
entertained i : z n the program. About these plans 
ed in leading circles, Staatsrat Wohlthat, who; 
i > 


on British initiati i | 
initiative, had long talks about them during his - 


Th . i l a N f l 
e problem which is puzzling the sponsors of these - 


plans most is h : 
aes ate ae o the negotiations : Public opiņiòr: 
richie eke ie oe 2 warmongers and. intriguers are’ so: 
with Germany were o canal ee plans of negotiations 
ie bekomscaecd o ecome public they would immediate- 
pedoed by Churchill and . other incendiaries with 
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the cry “No second Munich!” or “No return to the appease- 
ment policy!” How active and dangerous this group is 
was revealed by the publication of Wohlthat’s confidential 
talks with Sir Horace Wilson and Secretary of Overseas 
Trade Hudson; additional poison was spread by the pub- 
lication of an absolutely fantastic and false program of 
The fact that the “Daily Telegraph” and 

» are the ringleaders in this inflam- 
matory campaign clearly shows who are behind it. 

The persons engaged in drawing up a list of points 
for negotiation therefore realize that the preparatory steps 
vis-a-vis Germany must be shrouded in the greatest secrecy. 
Only when Germany’s willingness to negotiate has been 
ascertained, and at least unanimity regarding the program, 
perhaps regarding certain general principles, has been 
attained, will the British Government feel strong enough 
to inform the public of its intentions and of the steps it 
has already taken. If it couid in this way hold out the 
prospect of an Anglo-German adjustment, it is convinced 
that the public would greet the news with the greatest 
joy, and the obstructionists would be reduced to silence. 

So much is expected from the realization of this plan 

that it is even considered a most effective election cry; 
one which would assure the government parties a victory 
in the autumn elections, and with it the retention of power 
for another five years. However the election managers 
are also’ strongly convinced that certain victory could 
be equally won with the opposite cry— “Be Prepared 
For ‘A Coming War!”—should there be no prospect of an 
adjustment with Germany. 


This at the same time implies that the decision in 
gotiations with Germany, and the 


negotiations. 
the “News Chronicle 


principle to start ne 
achievement of agreement in principle, are subject to a 
definite time limit. Since the elections are expected to be 
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held in November, and the organizational preparation for 
them will require about six weeks, the English side wil] 
have to make an effort to come to terms with Germany 
not later than the end of September. In respect to the 
time limit, there js even a certain optimism, since it is 
believed that the German Side too—assuming there is a 
readiness for negotiations in principle—will wish to expe- 
dite the business in view of the Party Congress in Nurem- 
berg. i . 
In conclusion, I should like to point out that the German- 
Polish problem has found a place in this tendency toward 
an adjustment with Germany, inasmuch as it is believed. 
that in the event of an Anglo-German adjustment the solu- 
tion of the Polish problem will be easier, since a calmer. 
atmosphere will facilitate the negotiations, and British 
interest in Poland will be diminished. l 

_ In view of the immoderate tone of the British press 
and politicians and the continued prosecution—although 
not with the former enthusiasm—of the encirclement-policy, 
the above-mentioned plans of leading British Statesmen: 
may seem utopian. But they gain verisimilitude if one 
considers the limited influence of the British inflammatory 
press, and if one bears in mind that agreement with Germany 
is still Great Britain’s dearest aim—in face of the alter- 
native of war, which would be undertaken with the greatest: 
reluctance, but which, failing agreement with. Germany, 
is regarded: as inevitable. 


Signed: von Dirksen 
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No. 15 


MEMO MADE BY GERMAN 
AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 
OF TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 

WITH SIR HORACE WILSON 

AND SIR ORME SARGENT 


' Copy for the Ambassador 


MEMO 


- I today telephoned Sir Horace Wilson and ae 
Orme Sargent (Sir Alexander Cadogan is rat : pre 
and told them that I wanted to make a 7 o oe 
respect to the statements o PNS A 
egarding his conversatio i T 
ee ae cant to my notes, which aes eae 
1) The initiative for the conversation ae nae 
Hudson and Herr Wohlthat has not r wa 
by Herr Wohlthat but by the Norwegian le i 
(asked by Mr. Hudson to act as intermediary P 
2) As Mr. Hudson is alleged. to have said. to ae 
newspaper representatives acters O 
committed an indi 
Sree that no member of the Embassy or 


1 The following three points are in English. 
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Herr Wohlthat himself Hag give any” information $ 


about the meeting to anybody. 

3) As to what Herr Wohlthat reported to me about 
his conversation with Mr. Hudson the report 
published in the papers is—to say the least—highly 
incorrect. 


Sir Horace Wilson was very circumspect over the tele- . 


phone and made no reply, so that to make certain I again 
asked whether I had expressed myself clearly, to which 
he replied in the affirmative. = ; 

With Sir Orme Sargent the conversation was longer, 
because he asked again whether it was really the Norwegian 

= delegate who had acted as Mr. Hudson’s intermediary, 
whereupon I gave him the substance of the Norwegian’s 

talk with Herr Wohlthat in somewhat greater detail. I 
stressed that I had rung up Sir Orme Sargent because in 
view of the questions put in Parliament today the matter 
was probably very urgent. 

Sir Orme Sargent also inquired i in passing about the sub- 
stance of the conversation between Herr Wohlthat and 
Mr. Hudson, whereupon I said that the alleged loan had 
played no role in the conversation, which in the main had 
centred around the opening of world markets, co- operation, 
price regulation and foreign exchange questions. 

Sir Orme Sargent thanked me for my communication 
and said’ that he would imme diately make an urgent minute 
of it. 

Signed: von Dirksen 
London, July 24, 1939 3 
Herewith: 


1. For Herr Kordt, 
2. For Herr von Selzam, 
3. For Dr. Hesse, 

for their information. 
4. For the files. 


No. 16 | | 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH PRESS 
FROM JULY 10-24, 1939, 


BY PRESS COUNSELLOR OF THE GERMAN 
| EMBASSY IN LONDON HESSE 


PRESS COUNSELLOR © 
TO THE EMBASSY . | 
es: London, July 24, 1939 


POLITICAL REVIEW OF THE PRESS 
J uly 10-24, 1939 l 


- I) Īn the past two weeks the tension in de sphere of 
foreign politics has grown. considerably more acute 5 
is to. be attributed to two causes: a) the increasing scale 
of mobilization at home (following on the Air Force, as 
Army. and the Navy too are practically in a state of Ae 
mobilization), and b) the conflict between the group which . 
desires pacification and the group which either considers 
a distinct diplomatic defeat for Germany indispensable, 
or is in general opposed to any understanding with Ger a 
and is therefore driving for war. It was clearly to be observe 
that any semblance ofa tendency toward appeasement 
provoked counteraction from the war party. This may 
in part be irrefutably demonstrated by an examination 


of press policy. 
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2) As a first illustration of this tendency may be cited 
the rumours current in the middle of the week July 10-1 7 
regarding an improvement of the situation in Danzig, and 
also of negotiations for an understanding between Germany 
and Poland. These rumours were not only readily believed, 
but were accepted by the broad mass of the public with 
approval and a feeling of relief. This however did not suit 
the war party, which therefore attempted by means of 
a counter-manoeuvre to tighten up the relaxing tension. 
The “News Chronicle” took a fictitious statement of a 

-supposedly German spokesman, to the effect that the Führer 
intends to have himself elected President of the Danzig 
Senate in order in this way to solve the Danzig problem 
in a peaceful manner, as an excuse for an interview with 
the Polish President Rydz-Smigly, with the object of 
stressing the irreconcilability of the Polish viewpoint, 
and thus rendering any agreement for the restoration of 
Danzig to the Reich impossible. The interview of the 
Polish President, which found its way into the British press 
in a roundabout way, through the Warsaw press, furnished 
these same circles with an excuse for forcing the British 
Government to declare again that it would under all cir- 
cumstances come to Poland’s assistance, if Poland was 


prepared to fight. A section of the press declared more em- 


phatically than ever that any unilateral alteration of Dan- 
zig’s status would be a justification for Polish interference, 
while Polish propaganda was able more energetically than 
formerly to argue that the loss of Danzig to the Reich would 
result, because of strategical reasons, in the loss of Poland’s 
independence. No German argument to show that the 
possession or loss of Danzig had no bearing on Poland’s 
strategical position has been published here. * 


1 Annc.ation in the left margin, in black pencil: “How could 
this be done? It was done in conversations.” 
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Photostatic copy of first page of Document No. 16 


3) The consequence of this hardéning of public opinion 
mote definitely and one-sidedly in favour of Poland was 
that the tone of the press on the Danzig question became 
more violent than ever. It therefore came as a great surprise 
when reports appeared here, based on statements alleged 
to have been made at a press conference in the Ministry of 
Propaganda, containing two assertions: a) that the Führer 
was roo per cent determined not to allow a world war to 
break out on account of Danzig, and b) that the Fuhrer at 
the same time expected a roo per cent solution of the Danzig 
problem in favour of Germany. In view of the tension pre- 
vailing here, these statements could only be taken as a 
German change of line. The way it was featured and treated. 
in the press made it at once apparent how great the relief 
would be here if it were found possible to settle the Danzig - 
problem peacefully by means of negotiations; at the same 
time it was also apparent how extraordinarily powerful 
the counterforces are. The first favourable impréssion 
produced by the statement was followed by two measures 
which at once weakened the impression, and to some extent 
turned it into its very antithesis. The first was a statement 
issued by the German Information Bureau which created 
the impression here that the German side wanted to retreat 
from the first statement; the second was a commentary 
by the Press Department of the Foreign Office, which thought 
it necessary to point to the contradictoriness of the German 
statement and also to stress that the British Government’s 
attitude, as expressed in Chamberlain’s last statement, 
remained unaltered. The combined effect of these two state- 
ments was to create distrust in Germany’s intentions, 
which was distinctly to be observed in all the comments. 
The Foreign Office further requested the press to treat the 
incident very sharply, in order that “the impression might 
not be created in Germany that Britain was disposed to al- 
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low herself to be fooled by à trick.” ‘This cry was taken up 
by-'the..“Times,” which,’ in. patticulat, attributed to the 
German spokesman the statement. that the Führer reckoned 
that in the end. the British Cabinet would bring pressure 
to bear upon Warsaw to compel it to yield. Such a remark 
would. in fact be calculated to create. personal difficulties 
for Chamberlain, since his stiff attitude is. partly attribut- 
able..:to -the fact that his opponents suspect that he will 
one: day make another change of front and return ito! the 
policy. of “appeasement.” Reproaches of this kind and 


the suspicion that Chamberlain wants to take advantage 


of -the autumn parliamentary recess to execute such a 
manoeuvre are already being voiced in the “News Chronicle,” 
“Daily Herald” and: “Yorkshire Post,” and strike at’ one 
of the most sensitive spots of the domestic political situa 
tion. That the. “Times” partly garbled the alleged Ger- 
man statement only shows how excited and sensitive Cham- 


berlain’s fè cA aoe 
erlain’s followers are on:this point. The result consequently 


was a repeated and more vigorous statement of the British 
standpoint in a leading article in the “Times” on July 24 
The article is. in.fact a full and complete reflection of the 
present government view ‘on the Danzig question. It also 
shows quite unambiguously. what is regarded here as’ the 
weak point in the Danzig question. The article, namely 
repeats. that the incorporation of Danzig into the Reich 
would, from strategical reasons, mean the loss of Poland’s 
independence. Former Foreign Secretary Eden expressed 
himself similarly..in the “Sunday Times.” If it could be 
proved that this. opinion regarding the. significance of ‘the 
restoration of Danzig to the Reich is false, the propaganda 
here would in a large measure collapse. For this it would 
be necessary to stress two things: a) that even. now Poland 
has no. free access to the sea, but only to an inland‘ sea: 
which is controlled by Germany, and which’ in the. stent 
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of a war would immediately be locked, and b) that the 
Corridor, in. the event of war, would: be lost to Poland 
within a few hours, and that Poland therefore even now has 
no thought of. defending it. In private conyersations, both 
these arguments. already make an impression, ‘what is 
lacking is support for these strategical arguments from 
Germany. ` ote a > E 
4) It has to be recognized that in the present state of 
tension sober. argument is extremely difficult. But the 
effectiveness of the German propagandist arguments regard- 
ing Danzig is also considerably impaired: by the fact that 
statements are continually being made which are represent- 
ed by our enemies here in England as grave insults to British 
honour. This was to some extent the case with the article 
of the Reichsminister of Propaganda in reply to the un- 
seemly utterances of St. King-Hall. I myself was told by 
the chief of the Foreign Office press department in a heated 
conversation that strictly speaking one could reply to such 
an article only with a declaration of war, while the Prime 
Minister’s adviser on public relations tried to explain to 
me that such an article must give the Prime Minister the 
impression that Germany had abandoned all idea of an 
understanding with Britain and in the end wanted war. 
These statements are naturally to be attributed to the 
overexcited state of the gentlemen in question and to the 
desire to exert a propaganda influence on me, as well as toa 
rather. artificial oversensitiveness. “They also, however, 
show how expedient it is, at least as seen from here, to 
display a somewhat milder tone, that is, if there is still 
a desire for sober argument in Germany. It should be borne 
in mind that St. King-Hall is not a person of any standing. 
He is regarded as a shady politician whom nobody wants 
to have anything to do with. It can at any rate be definitely 
stated that Lord Halifax is not behind him, and that King- 
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Hall géts the inspiration and the money for his newsletters 
not from the British Government, but most probably from 
émigrés, Czechs and Jews. Bene’ is known to have collected 
large sums in America which are exclusively used for: the 
“liberation of Czechoslovakia.” - That St. King-Hall is 
a member of the Committee of Action for the “liberation 
of Czechoslovakia,” which is chiefly composed- of Left 


Liberals, Marxists and Jews, ‘is known, as it is also Known. 


that he has close relations with the so-called German Free- 
dom Party. Under these circumstances, it is understandable 
that violent statements against the British ‘Government 
are exploited by all our enemies for a most malicious domes- 
tic-political campaign. It is undeniable that the extraor- 
dinarily excited atmosphere in London and the conflict 
over the question whether there is still any possibility of 
an understanding with Germany in general, very materially 
facilitate the misuse ‘of sharp German utterances, which 
under other circumstances would not have the same effect. 

5) An example of this remarkable atmosphere is the 
handling and exploitation for political purposes by the 
press of Dr. Wohlthat’s conversation with Trade Minister 
Hudson. Rumours of Dr. W.’s talk had been circulating 
for many days, which however it was possible to. deny, 
until the Minister himself thought it necessary, on request; 
to give superfluous information to the press. I am reliably 
assured here that the responsibility for the indiscretion 
must be laid at the door of the French Embassy, which 
learned of the talk on Friday and immediately sounded 


the alarm. But as the alarm of the French friends in England .- 


came. too late on Friday to find reflection in the Saturday. 
press, the reaction only came in the Monday press. Hudson’s 
Statements are symptomatic of ‘the psychological situation, 
which for. the time being does not permit influential govern- 
ment men to betray even’ an appearance of desiring an- un- 
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Germany is the fact that the fir 


. £ > . 
U 


by the fact that he feared he might be accused of being 


ng 


nd which ivi V approch 
striving to prevent any fT 
a Pan i st to open the crossfire were 
Vernon Bartlett of the “News Chronicle” and Gordon Lennox 
€ ) 
y à was particu 
‘Dai h,” and that G. Lennox l 
of the “Dail Telegraph,” ; ce 
in twisti the conversation 
ici ting and garbling C ! 
larly malicious in twis ie ; 
6) In view of the present domestic-political situation, 


presumed that the efforts to increase the tension 


o in the next two weeks, 


ill be considerably intensified 
p two weeks of Parliament. a eA aes 
in the press that a sort of parliamentar l a 

il, consisting’ chi of opponents of adjustment, sho 
A bear a. es from reverting to the 
ee sie ee must therefore be presumed that 
nicle,” “Daily Herald,” 
f a corresponding press 
e hands of the Govern- 


i t. It 
policy of appeasemen 
the press of these circles (“News Chro 


“Daily Telegraph”) will, by means o 
campaign, do their utmost so to tie th eee 
ment that it will have no freedom of action in resp 


an understanding with Germany. 


Signed: Dr. Fritz Hesse 


Nr rr errr 
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TELEGRAM FROM. GERMAN 
= FOREIGN MINISTER RIBBENTROP 
| AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 


p Copy for the Ambassador 
CODE TELEGRAM 


Berlin, 31 July [193] 9. 13 h. 18-m 
London, 31 July [193] 9. 14h. 10 m 
German Embassy, ; 5 
London 
Very: urgent! 
286 of 31.7 
For the Ambassador personally 


Pleas | | 
ers i Poo send Siesvaphic report on the 
a ee ee Wohlthat’s negotiations 
Ea eer lisit te London, especially a report on 

conversations with you, since he states that 


the political 
negotiations were c 
on 
with the Ambassador. ERR eer 


Ribbentrop 
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k No. 18- 
REPORT. OF CERMAN 


AMB ASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN ` 
TO THE GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE 


. oe for the paras 


CODE TELEGRAM 


In reply to cone instructions No. 286 of 31.7 7 
Personally for the Reichsminister 


r. During his stay here Ministerialdirektor Wohlthat 
was invited for a talk both by Sir Horace Wilson and Secre- 
tary for the Department of Overseas Trade Hudson. In 
agreement with me W. responded to the request, and he 
informed me of the substance of the conversations orally. 
I sent a telegraphic report on his stay here (see telegram . 
No. 263 of 23.7.) and a written report (A. 2974 of 24.7.) ° 
on his talks with Wilson. 

2. In my talks with Wohlthat we particularly discussed 
how far what Wilson had communicated to him harmonized 
with the tendency toward a constructive policy I had ob- 
served on the part of government circles here (see Report 


>71 fa the original the number is omitted. 
2 See Document No. 14. - 
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A. 2492-0f 24.6. and A.2718 of ro. 7.). * We were-able to-es- 
tablish that the general tendencies which had hitherto 
been observed had now crystallized into a plan, based 
principally on economic policy; which had been worked 
out by Chamberlain, or at least approved by him. 

3. Summarizing my reports, I should like to repeat 
that the initiative taken by Wilson and Hudson is to be 
attributed to the following view prevailing here: 

a) That the Anglo-German tension will lead to a war 
if an effort is not made to adjust mutual relations; 

. b) That the British encirclement policy is a menace 
to peace and is fraught with considerable risk to Britain; 

c) That the state of British armament makes it possible 
for the Government to seek an adjustment with Germany 
. without being suspected of weakness. a: 5ae 

4. Wilson’s desire principally to discuss with Wohlthat 
his ideas on economic policy is presumably to be attributed 
to the fact that Wilson, the Chief Economic Adviser of the 
British Government, considered Wohlthat, as Commissioner 2 
for the Four-Year Plan, a suitable expert in this field. 
Wohlthat, as one of the newspapers here put it, played the 
part of a polite listener, as is also evident from the fact 
that he flatly declined Wilson’s offer to have the ideas he 
proposed corroborated by a political authority (Prime 
Minister Chamberlain), because he, Wohlthat, did not 
_ think himself empowered. for this. 


- Dirksen 


1 See Document No. 12. 
> i, e - i s ig mii enai 
* The word -“Commissioner” .ig written in. pencil above “Eco. 


nomi¢ Adviser,” which is stricken out - 


No. 19 | 
TELEGRAM FROM SECRETARY OF ye 
‘IN GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE Wate ae 
TO AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKS 


Al 3104? 
Berlin, 31 July [193]9. 22 h. 30 m. 
London, 31 July [193]9. 23 h. 30 m. 


German Embassy, 
London 


289 of 31.7 , 
In supplement to No. 2863 Al 3101 


For the Ambassador personally 


Wohlthat on his return to Berlin made a report of his 


i ich sent b 
nversation with Sir Horace Wilson, which was y 


Fi eichsminister of Foreign 


i the R 
Field-Marshal Goering to Re 
Affairs. The report says that Wilson suggeste 
i that is, 
ive Anglo-German co-operation, t 

a ie economic understanding. These Gate 
nes to be regarded by the British side as an officia jani 

Voikhai obviously did not put Wilson the nauar q 


d comprehen- 
a political, 


1 Stamp. n 
2 Figures in blue pencil. 
3 See Document No, 17. 
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tion: whether these overtures presume at the same time 
the abandonment of the encirclement policy negotiations, 
in particular with Moscow. As stated in the previous tele- 
gram, the Reichsminister - of Foreign Affairs requests a 
telegraphic report on the substance of the conversations 
with Wohlthat and on your attitude toward the matter. 


i : Weizsäcker 


gry 


Photostatic copy of Document No. 19 
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No. 20 


REPORT OF GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE 


Copy fot the Ambassador 
‘London, July 31; 1939 


A. 2964 : Strictly Confidential 


I inclosure in duplicate . 
In reply to telegraphic instruction No. 267 of 22 inst. 
Foreign Office, 

Berlin 


Re: Enlightening the British Public on German Foreign 
Policy Problems, Especially the Danzig Question. 


- I. Premises for all propaganda activity. 

II. Suggested methods of publicity: 

a) Material for articles, 
b) Letters to the Editor, . 
c) Distribution of pamphlets, etc., 
d) Polish statements, 
e) Miscellaneous. | 

III. Past activity of the Embassy: 

a) Letters to the Editor, 

~- b) Lectures by a non-German agent, 
c) Arrangement of talks and lectures by a person 
from Danzig, 
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in Poland, * 


e) Utilization of the Fiihrer’s speech of April 28 i 


1939, E 
f) Guiding articles for the German and British 


SDTESS sy Suet ec 


De F 
Publicity relations between any two countries are faced 
by the following alternative: either to retaliate to Sr 
attack and every. calumny with a correspondingly tas 
reply, on the principle of “tit for tat”—in which case me 
must give up the idea. of awakening understanding for one’s 
own political views and intentions in the press of the other 
country and obtaining publicity for them; or one mist. 
refrain from paying back every attack from the other sid 
in the same coin and concentrate more on the EE 
of one’s own political arguments in the press and among 
the public of the other country.: A -practical AO T 
of the two alternatives is impossible: one cannot wage ‘ao 
press campaign and at the same time expect journalistic 
hearing for and dissemination. of one’s own ideas 
l These general remarks are particularly i important in 
view of the present state of Anglo-German publicity rela- 
tions and of our desire to have the British public understand 
our work and aims. For, if we want: to enlighten public 
opinion here on our problems > in particular. regardin 
Danzig, the Eastern question and the colonies. it is indie 
pensable that German anti-British ribara through 
the press, redio and other ‘channels be revised in order 
that a calmer general ‘atmosphere: may be ead: It is 


_ : a ia e a i PRE ; 
r “Die deutschen Behorden in Polen.”-~ 
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-+ d) Utilization of reports-of the German.authorities . 


_ mentality. 


- impossible to work with any hope of success for. an. under-. 


standing of the-German. viewpoint on. the Danzig. question,- 
if the Royal pair, the British Army and British institutions: 
are violently attacked or yidiculed by our. propaganda, 
ot if public ‘opinion is -continuously and increasingly an- 
noyed and. excited by the mass distribution of badly trans- 
lated German articles which are offensive: to the. British 


If this premise is fulfilled, thought can then be given 


“to which methods’ of active publicity are likely to be most 


effective. 
` I 


. a) Mention has already been. made in Report No. A 
2925, of. the 21st inst., of the chief reasons which hinder 
the placing in newspapers here, even: in those of the ‘Right 
opposition, of the kind of material hitherto sent, although 
it is undoubtedly of value for the information of the Em- 
bassy. Furthermore, it must be pointed out that the British 
press—at least the influential -part—makes it a principle 
not to print outside material, but only articles by its own. 
contributors. The material supplied by the Embassy could 
at best appear only as a product of the given periodical, 
after editorial revision. Now and. again, perhaps, suitable 
material (as described in the above-mentioned . report) 
might be printed as it is. But as a rule even such material 
could serve only to inform and mould the opinion of the 


- editors. ` 


Suitable for. distribution in the United Kingdom woùld 
be good translations of individual articles from the “Deutsche 
Diplomatische: Korrespondenz,” whose ‘style on. the whole 
suits the British mentality. If. it should be possible. from 
time to time to.send several copies of the: translations already 
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on the da: i 
> 2 bef a their appearance in Germany, the prospects 
O publication in the press here would be considerably- 


enhanced.. 


b 7 ue | 
e a from this, “Letters to the Editor” still offer 
a st facilities for publicity, as was stated in point 3 b 

€ annex to the report of the 8th inst.—A 2725 a 


there indi 
here indicated, such letters might be written either from 


England or 
from Germany. However, from organizational. 


PAE E Ee it would seem expedient if two or three 
eras - in Germany were to devote themselves 
eee! e study of the fifteen or twenty leading 

pers and weeklies appearing in the United Kingdom 


and to iti i 
writing letters in reply to arguments contained ~ 


= prs oer or = “Letters to the Editor.” If these 
ra e Fa are written in matter-of-fact style 
see z S English and are exempt from all crude 
a bare E is a reasonable certainty that. they will 
m a - Even if occasionally they are not published 
7 wi help to influence editorial opinion. . 

oe SRE of these organized replies from German 
ae m assy will continue to make it its busin é 
etters written from here. l eee 
ee es is the distribution of suitably written 
ra ng ish. I would refer in this connection 
eet e ane to the report of the 8th inst.— 
a TR to Herr Fuchs? pamphlet from Danzig 
a ao satisfactory. A report on this 
Pea EE predicted for the collection of British 
a ok form which Frau Margarete Gärtner is 
RE eens also be said of the plan for a new edi- 
ee s ook and of his article printed in the 

aay ntury in 1931 (December issue). 

ally, it is again requested that the Embassy be 
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kept regularly informed of aggressive statements by Polish 
indication of the sources. Such 


politicians, with exact in 
statements are hushed up by the press here. The Embassy. 


has opportunities of utilizing them. 


e) Further suggestions will be found in point III f. 


iil 


a) In spite of the circumstances enumerated in section. 
I which make all publicity activity extremely difficult, 
the Embassy’s publicity work has certain achievements 


to record. I would refer to Sir Arnold Wilson’s letter, which 


was inspired by us, recounting his impressions of his recent 


visit to Danzig, which appeared in the “Times” on July 7, 
1939, and to the letter of Professor Haferkorn, which was 
printed in the “Times” on the 28 inst. and which was also 
compiled in conjunction with the Embassy. Other letters 
ofa similar nature are circulated. The historian Sir Raymond 
Beazley, advised by the Embassy, regularly sends letters 
to influential provincial papers. 

b) The Ukrainian, W. von Korostovetz, who, as has 
already been reported, has excellent connections, particu- 


larly in Conservative circles, has béen commissioned to 


discuss the Danzig question at length in lectures to Conserv- 


ative Party meetings in London and the provinces. Herr 
von Korostovetz says that his remarks on this theme arouse 
general interest. 

c) In addition, the Embassy, naturally, constantly 
endeavours in private talks and conversations to influence 
authoritative persons and to induce them likewise to do 
a certain amount of propaganda. Such conversations on 
the Danzig question occur daily. In this connection, mention 
should be made of the work of Professor Haferkorn; who 
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g JOO Brel 


has. been here for about three weeks and has been put in . 
touch by the Embassy. with influential persons, among 


others, with Lords Arnold,. Brocket,, Queenborough and 
Noel-Buxton, the Duke of Buccleuch, Geoffrey Dawson, 
the editor-in-chief. of the “Times,” and his assistants, 
Deakin and Kennedy, Secretary of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence General Ismay, General Sir Wyndham 
Childs, Members of Parliament Sir Thomas Moore, Sir 
Arnold Wilson, V. Cazalet and many others. Haferkorn 
has put the Danzig viewpoint skilfully and, as has been 
established, has done good publicity work. i 

-It would be desirable if other suitable persons, prefer- 
ably if possible citizens of the Free City of Danzig, were 


sent here.for this purpose. 


‘d) The reports regularly sent to the Embassy regarding 


the treatment of the German minority in Poland, especially- 
the ‘material contained in the letter of May I1, 1939—No. 


Pol. V 3303—have been forwarded to. high government 
quarters, the last-named report in an ka pensenoe 
which was made here. 

e) Regarding the utilization of the Führer’ s sisal of 
April 28 of this year, I would refer to my report of 
April 29, 1939—No. A 1687. 

f) Inclosed herewith is an article written by the Em- 
bassy’s Press Counsellor, Dr. Hesse, in which he deals 
with the usual arguments on the Danzig question current 
here.. It was generally to be observed that Polish propa- 
ganda in Britain resorted to the following three main argu- 


` ments: 


The reincorporation of Danzig into the Reich would 
I)}thřeaten Poland’s political independence, 


2) thoroughly change the strategical situation to Poland’s S 


rs. at sadvantage, 


Ree dize Poland’s .economic EET EN 


iz 
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The inclosed articlé ‘teplies tO these” piace pee 
lity. It wou 
d to the British menta 
nae oS of the Embassy if this article were epee 
7 S 

A widely as possible in Germany over the sane o a 
authoritative person. In that case, the p: aa Asa 
request to have 500 copies in English at its disposi 


ticle were 
Germany. If the ar 

its publication in 

o pe ‘name of the Reichsminister of Foreign 


over t 
oe. predicted that it will be assured the wides 


Affairs, it may be 
publicity -in the United Kingdom. 


Signed: von Dirksen 


No. 21 
REPORT OF GERMAN 
AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 


TO SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE WEIZSÄCKER 


. Copy for the A 
Foreign Office, Berlin mbassador 
No. 278 of 1.8. 1939 


In reply to telegram No. 2 


For the Secretary ae ca 


of State personally 


AIRMAIL MESSAGE 


. p cti g th Woh ha W on conversa- 
I. Respe n, e ohlit t-Sir H i 
, > orace 
tion and my attitude toward it p 
5 


graphic report No. 277 of 31.7.2 
did not expressly raise the questi 
encirclement policy is to be attri 
he had with me that he should i 
and reserved. 

2. Although the talk did not go deeply 


sid i i 
e, I have the impression that the idea 
economic questions, 


I would refer to my tele- 

The fact that Wohlthat 
on of abandonment of the 
buted to the understanding 
n general remain receptive 


into the political 
was, by way of 
ee In propose to us a comprehensive con- 
sor - The difficulties the British Government 

ave to face in carrying out this program 


Se et 
t See Document No. 19 

k 
See Document No. 18. 


» in view 
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7 


Ae “inten: ramonicminetenbbiadsliapeap 2. 


of the prevailing state of public feeling, have been de- 
‘scribed in my report of 24.7.—A. 2974.1 


3. That an adjustment with Germany is incompatible 
with a simultaneous prosecution of the encirclement policy 
is obvious to leading persons here. The determining consid- 
erations in this respect are roughly as follows: 

a) An adjustment with Germany would, so to speak, 
chemically dissolve the Danzig problem and open the way 
for a German-Polish settlement in which Britain need no 
longer be interested. 

b) The continuation of the negotiations for a pact 

swith Russia, in spite of—or rather, just because ‘of—the 
dispatch of a military mission, is regarded here with scep- 
ticism. This is borne out by the composition of the British 
military mission: the admiral, until now Commandant 
of Portsmouth, is practically in retirement; and was never 
on the staff of the Admiralty; the general is likewise purely 
a combatant officer; the air general is an outstanding aviator 
and air instructor, but not a strategist. This indicates 
that the object of the military mission is more to ascertain 
the fighting value of the Soviet Army than to make opera- 
tional arrangements. 

A high officer in the Air Ministry in a recent talk with 
our Air Attaché expressed the conviction that neither the 
British nor the Russian side sincerely wants an agreement. 

c) There is still doubt regarding Poland’s military 
value, which finds expression in financial reservedness. 
General Ironside’s report is likewise said not to have been 
excessively favourable. 

d) The Labour Party politician Roden Buxton (brother 
of Lord Noel-Buxton), who “has excellent connections, 
expressed in conversation with the Embassy Counsellor 


1 See Document No. 14. _ 
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thought to Wilson’ 
the abandon i to Wilson’s, and remarked thai 
Andastod n of the encirclement policy b tal 
‘minute of ere of an adjustment with G a a self- 
eat € conversation with Buxton i Sermany. A 
anes n is being sent with 
4. * The i a ee oe ig 
š . ‘impression that th nae = 
in principle with he possibility of an agree; 

few ak a Germany must be arranged’ in rapes 
‘(see report a pe the election cries ‘may be ped cain 

24.6.—A,. : ae 
4 A. 2974),.is growing. stronger 


which is e LA: 
e M 
‘tions will a ayer with the beginning of the 
ener: e the premises for the framing of the vaca- 
‘ah y : a é 
1ons ‘that will havé a chance of reali Program 
oe VA a ization. 


Dirksen 
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No. 22 


REPORT OF GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN 


TO SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE 


GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE WEIZSACKER 


Copy for the Ambassador 


GERMAN EMBASSY 


A. 3107 


x inclosure ieee aa 
London, August I, 1939 


Copy 


Re: Anglo-German Relations 


Submit to the Secretary of State immediately. 

I inclose herewith copy of a minute made by Embassy 
Counsellor Kordt of a talk he had last Saturday with the 
Labour politician Mr. Charles Roden Buxton. Although 
Mr. Roden Buxton does not belong to the government party, 
and his ideas on foreign policy are contrary to those of the 
majority of the Labour Party; Į nevertheless believe that 
what he said is deserving of some interest. The term “spheres 
of interest,” in the sense of a delimitation of the Gross- 
räume of the chief Powers, was also used by Sir. Horace 
Wilson in his talk with Herr Staatsrat Wohlthat. It is 
further noteworthy that in his speech in the House of Com- 
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mons yesterday Chamberlain—like Buxton—specifically 
referred to the Anglo-French agreement of 1904 and the 


Anglo-Russian treaty of 1907, although in another connec- 


tion: the Prime Minister pointed out that nine months of 
negotiations were required in 1904, and fifteen months 
in 1907 before successful results were obtained. Chamberlain 
wanted thereby to take the sting out of the reproach that 


the negotiations with the Soviet Government were being | 


excessively protracted. 


Signed: von Dirksen 


INCLOSURE 


MINUTE 


A! 31072 


Today, July 29, 1939, by previous arrangement, I was 
visited for a private talk by the former Labour Member 
of Parliament, Mr. Charles Roden Buxton, brother of the 
well-known Labour Peer, Lord Noel-Buxton. Mr. Roden 
Buxton, who at present has no mandate, is active in the 
Labour Party leadership in a post which may be compared 
with that of a leading General Staff officer in the Operations 
Department. He has a special office in the House of Commons 
and acts as political expert to the Labour Party. He and 
his wife became known in Germany owing to their courageous 
defence of the German Civilian population during the French 
occupation of Upper Silesia and the Ruhr. Mr. Roden 
Buxton is a Quaker, and because of his knowledge of Euro- 


1 Stamp. 
* Number inserted in blue pencil. 
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22 
Photostatic copy of Document No. 2 


_ pean problems and his excellent personal qualities enjoys 
a very good reputation even among his political opponents- 

Mr. Roden Buxton began by saying that he was speak 
ing neither on behalf of the Labour Party nor on behalf 
of the. Government.. He however wanted to let me know 
his views on the possibility, which in his opinion still exist- 
ed, of avoiding a conflagration. He had arrived at the convic- 
tion that public. discussion of means of preserving the peace 
could today no longer. achieve its purpose. The nations 
were excited to such a pitch that any public attempt to 
arrive at a reasonable settlement would immediately be 
sabotaged. It would therefore be necessary to revert to. 
a sort of secret diplomacy. Leading circles in Germany 
and Great Britain must endeavour to find a way out of 
the intolerable situation by conversations from which the 
public was totally excluded. He had in mind a way which 
at one time, in 1904; had enabled Lord Lansdowne to 
break the tension with France, and which had also proved 
its value in 1907 in relieving the tension with. Russia. 
In 1904 and 1907 Britain had essentially been confront- | 
ed with the same problems as today. From 1898 till 1904 
France had taken advantage of every opportunity to create 
difficulties for the British Empire in all parts of the world, 
because she thought there was no way out of the existing 
strained situation except by: acquiring as many allies as 
possible for the coming war. The negotiations which were 
begun, to the entire exclusion of the public, led to the agree- 
ment of 1904, by which France was assigned North-West 
Africa. and Great Britain. North-East .Africa. Such too 
was the case in 1907. At that time Russia was trying to 
undermine the Empire in South Persia, Afghanistan and 
Thibet. Here again, by the agreement of 1907, the antago- 
nisms were eliminated by means of the. creation. of spheres 
of interests =o... - ce t i l RR 
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interfered in matters which in no 
of interest. It had even 


way came within its spherés 
given guarantees to States which 
did not need them, and it had instigated the Polish Govern- 
ment to an absolutely intransigent attitude toward reasona- 
ble German Proposals. It was to be gathered from Mr. Roden 


Buxton’s reply that, 
Labour Party, he did n 
exactly was why he h 


although he was a member of the 
ot at all approve of this policy. That 


ad come to see me. The antagonisms 
had become so acute that Strictly speaking there was only 


one alternative: either war or a reasonable understanding, 
Mr. Roden Buxton than Sketched the following plan: 

Great Britain would express her willingness to conclude 
an agreement with Germany for a delimitation of spheres 
of interest. By delimitation of spheres of interest he meant, 
on the one hand, non-interference of other Powers in these 
spheres, and, on the other, a warrant to the beneficiary 
Great Power to prevent States situated in its sphere of 
interest from pursuing a policy hostile to it. In concrete 
application, this would mean: 


1) Germany promises not to interfere in British 
Empire affairs. . 
2) Great Britain promises fully to respect the German 
spheres of interest in Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe. A consequence of this would be that 
Great Britain would renounce the guarantees she 
‘gave to certain States in the German sphere of 
interest. Great Britain further Promises to influence 
France to break her alliance with the Soviet Union 
and to give up her ties in Southeastern Europe: 
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i j resent 
3) Great Britain promises to o ae - 
iati act with the Sov 
negotiations for a p pase 
pines enough, Mr. Roden Buxton > ee 
tioned in this connection the dropping 


i ty. l 
Czech-Soviet trea 7 i se eee 
In return for this, beside the afore mentio : 


interference, Germany is to- promise: ak E E 
1) To proclaim her readiness for eee 
tion (in this aur ap aia ean eae ate 
ideas similar to Mussol 
2) a grant at a later stage some eo X r. 
° “to Bohemia and Moravia (I poin ec oe 
this cultural autonomy already exis i 
which Mr. Roden Buxton did not pu 
ae ee to a general reduction of $ 
' 2 Sah peer of armaments was in no a 
be demanded one-sidedly of Sages aie 
to be achieved was to prevent a hoped 
from completely ruining themselves by beans 
ture on armaments. In reply to my T 
Roden Buxton said that the armament a ae 
of the States might remain the poke ao a 
lower level, just as if a family whic A 
on the fifth floor of a modern apartmel ae 
were—in order to economize ee 
itself with equal space on the secon a 
a concession was essential to make it at a ae ae 
for Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to ie 7 
reasonable and realistic negotiations hie ine 
It was obvious that such a far-reaching ska = } nes 
would also settle the colonial question in a m 


£ armaments. 


` 1 “Das Riistungspotentiale.” 
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able to Germany, could only be discussed quite confidentiall 
and in an atmosphere of improved confidence. . a 
Era es whole, I maintained the attitude of a listener, 
n e end referred in an emphatic manner to the speeches 
of the Führer, who had long ago warned Britain- n | 
interfere in matters which did not concern her pee 
In- conclusion, I asked Mr. Roden Buxton wheke he 
had discussed his ideas with members of the British a 
ment. Mr. Roden Buxton evaded a direct answer. I believe 
however that it may be deduced from his rather roundabout 
statements that Sir Horace Wilson, and consequent! Pri 
Minister. Chamberlain also, are occupied with - ilar 
thoughts. It is not precluded that Mr. Roden moe 
wanted to put out a feeler. I however got the impression that 
Mr. Roden Buxton’s views are based upon h 
Study of the matter. ` as pes 


No. 23 


= MINUTE OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 
_ AND LORD KEMSLEY 


Copy for the Ambassador 


es eae “Signed: Th. Kordi MEMO 

Lord Kemsley, with whom I took tea today, told 
me the following about. his impressions of his trip to Ger- 
many: ; s 

He spent one day in Berlin, 
by Reichsleiter Rosenberg, then motored via Leipzig to` 
Bayreuth and on the way visited a labour camp, attended 
the performance of “Parsifal,” during the intermission was 
introduced, together with his wife, to the Führer and then 
had more than an hour’s talk with the Führer. He also 
had a lengthy conversation with Reichsminister Goebbels, 


and then returned to England via Ostend. 
Lord Kemsley was greatly impressed with the 
enthusiasm (keenness) of all the German public men he 
met; down to the minor officials; he named in particular - 

who showed him the construction’ 


was invited to breakfast 


. Gauleiter Waechtler, 
work in Nuremberg. He said repeatedly that this had made 
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a very deep impression on him. Then he said very- em- 
phatically that it was simply impossible to think that 
the German and British nations might bë involved in 
war. i e . 

On the subject of his conversation with the Führer he 
was rather reticent. He said that the Führer had allowed 
him plenty of time and that he had had the opportunity 
to state the British point of view at length. He had described 
the prevailing state of mind here and had agreed with 
the Führer that a dangerous state of tension existed and 
that an attempt must be made to break it. He had also 
explained to the Führer that, just as a declaration of war 
by Chamberlain in the House of Commons would. meet 
with the unanimous approval of Parliament, so an announce- 
ment by Chamberlain that he considered an agreement with 
Germany imminent and feasible would be greeted with 
similar approval. He had the impression that the Führer 
looked very vigorous and healthy. 

Lord Kemsley spoke with pleasure of his conversation 
with Reichsleiter Rosenberg (charming personality),’ to 
whom he had said that Chamberlain was in his way the 
Führer of England, similar to Hitler and Mussolini. This 
had visibly made an impression upon Rosenberg. 

He was also strongly impressed by the personality of 
Reichsminister Goebbels, whom he thought a clever and 
broadly educated man. l 

He naturally had long conversations with Reich Press 
Chief Dr. Dietrich. The latter told him that this was not 
the proper political moment for the originally contemplated. 
exchange of newspaper articles, and that it would be better 
to wait for a politically more favourable time, which would 
probably come soon. Lord Kemsley did not seem to disagree 


`- The words in parentheses are -in English, 
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j icu jispleasuré 
With this argument and showed no particular disple 
at the postponement. 2 so 
He ne said that he had been invited to ae aed 
( a 
Congress, but did not know yet whether he wou | 
the time to avail himself of the invitation. 


[Dirksen] 


London, August 2, 1939 


1. For Herr Kordt, 
2. For Herr von Welck, 
3. For Dr. Hesse, 
for their information. 
4. For the files. 


REPORT OF GERMAN AMBASSADOR | 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN TO THE 
GERMAN | FOREIGN OFFICE INCLOSING 
A MINUTE OF A CONVERSATION WITH 
SIR HORACE WILSON | 


a 


Copy for the Ambassador 
London, August 3, 1939 
er Strictly Secret 
I copy 
1 inclosure (in triplicate). 


; POLITIC 
Foreign Office, AL REPORT 
Berlin 


Re: i i 
Minute of a Conversation with Sir Horace Wilson 


“ ie reference to my earlier telegraphic reports of 
-7—No. 277, ~ and of 1.8— No. 278, ? I inclose herewith 


a minute of a conversati 
sation I ha ith Sir + 
aii Ausust 3: d with Sir Horace Wilson 


Signed: von Dirksen 


1 See Document No. 128. 
? See Document No. 21. 
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_INCLQSURE TO REPORT OF AUGUST 3: 1939-—A.3186 


Strictly Secret 


MINUTE 
OF A CONVERSATION WITH SIR HORACE WILSON 
i ; on August 3, 1939 i 


After it was ascertained in Herr Kordt’s conversation 
with Mr. Butler that Sir Horace Wilson in supplement 
to his conversation with Herr Wohithat would very much 
like to have a talk with me, it was arranged that I should 
visit him today at his home at 4 o’clock. The conversation 
took place and lasted nearly two hours. i 


II 


I set worth on having Sir Horace Wilson confirm the 
notes which I had made on the basis of my talks with Herr 
Wohlthat regarding his conversations with Sir Horace 
Wilson. It seemed to me essential to have this corrobora- 


~ tion in order that there might be full clarity on these impor-. 


tant points, all the more that since Hudson’s indiscretion 
a new campaign had been started against Chamberlain’s 
appeasement policy. It appeared that the basis of the 
Wohithat-Wilson conversation remained in force. Sir 
Horace Wilson confirmed that he had suggested to Herr 
Wohlthat the following program of negotiations: 

1) Conclusion of a treaty of “non-aggression,” in which 
both sides would obligate themselves to renounce unilateral 
aggressive action as a method of their policy, The inherent 
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encirclement policy. To this he replied that an Anglo- 


German i i 
Hae oe involving renunciation of aggression 
-à- ird Powers would com ; 
i pletely absolve th i 
ish Government fi e 
rom the commitme which i 
nts to which 
So it was 
ie pledged by the guarantees to Poland, Turkey, etc.; 
: > i 
a were assumed only against the event of 
ck, and were so formula ri 
ted. With th 
aD ; e removal of the 
mmitments would also 
cease to be o i 
: : perative. 
rice eve German declaration to the effect that both 
wanted to ease (improve) t iti 
ve) © the political si i 
in order to make it i a 
possible to co-operate in i i 
n im $ 
world economic situation. SARR 
N an . : i 
Ra with a view to increasing foreign trade 
l 4) Negotiations regarding Germany’s economic inter 
ia the Southeast. l te 
eeu a regarding raw materials. Sir Hoe 
igs stressed that this was to include the colonial ques- 
wa es not expedient at the present moment to go deeper 
ir is matter, for it was a v i 
ery delicate question. I 
enough to stipulate th i aa 
i at the colon i 
pce ial question would be 
6 a : 
ms He es Po agreement. Sir Horace Wilson 
hat the declaration requi 
quired from the Ger i 
was already contained i ü eee 
in the Fiihrer’s speech of j 
Heelan ae peech of April 28. 
side would be prep 2 
agli pared to make a declaration 
ten eras: eclaration 
aa pees In respect to Greater Germany (Greater 
; his would embrace the Danzig question, for 
? 


1 The tae 
: a SS in parentheses, “improve,” is in English 
2 € words i c 7 i 
rds in parentheses, “Greater Reich,” are in English 
© or 


lla 


a 
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example. Sir Horace Wilson avoided being as explicit 
regarding Germany’s sphere of interest. as he had been in 
his conversation with Herr Wohlthat, or as Mr. Roden 
Buxton had been in his conversation with Herr Kordt, 
although it was to be gathered from what he said that the 
German demand could be discussed in connection with 
this point of the program. 

7) Armaments. * On . this point Sir Horace Wilson 
said that he wanted to make it quite clear that it was not 
disarmament that was meant, but negotiations regarding 
armaments in general. It was apparent from the further 
course of the conversation that he was well aware of the 
difficulties that would attend any agreement for limitation 
of armaments, as well as of the fact that it would take 
years to get going and become effective. . 

8) I took advantage of this opportunity to ask Sir Horace 

Wilson to tell me how the newspaper rumours that Mr. 
Hudson had held out the prospect of a big “disarmament 
loan” had originated, since Herr Wohlthat had made no 
mention of it to me. Sir Horace Wilson said that it had 
been often discussed. how the financial and economic difficul- 
ties which it was to be feared might attend armament limi- 
tation could be overcome. Hudson had perhaps seized 
upon this idea and enlarged upon it. But the question was 
now closed and was no longer being considered. He person- 
ally believed that in that event 2 there would be a period 
of 3-6 months in which financial difficulties would arise, 
but chiefly in the sphere of currency technique. 


————= 


1 The German word “Rüstungen” is followed by the English 


word “armaments” in parentheses. 
2 In the event of disarmament, presumably. 
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III 


‘After recapitulating his conversation with Wohlthat, 
Sir Horace Wilson expatiated at length on the great risk 
Chamberlain would incur by starting confidential negotia- 
~ tions with the German Government. If anything about 
them were to leak out there would be a grand scandal, 
and Chamberlain would probably be forced to resign. Labour 
Member Dalton had already referred in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday to the rumours that Chamberlain was 
making new “appeasement moves,” and he, Wilson, had 
himself just received an anonymous letter warning him 
and Chamberlain against such manoeuvres. . 
When I questioned whether in general, in view of the 
prevailing state of feeling—everyone who came out in favour 
of adjustment with Germany was regarded as a traitor and 
branded as such—it was possible for a British Government 
to arrive at any binding agreements with Germany, Sir 
- Horace Wilson replied that it was possible, but that it 
would require all the skill of the British persons involved 
not to come to grief in the attempt. Above all, the greatest 
secrecy was necessary at the present stage. The question 
was, how and in what form the public were later to be 
informed of the Government’s plans. Here Wilson pointed ` 
out that in England—whether rightly or wrongly he would 
not say—confidence in Germany and her peaceful inten- 
tions had been shattered; the thing above all was to convince 
the British public that confidence was warranted. Then 
there was the fear that in the next few weeks or months - 
developments might occur which would precipitate a. new 
crisis. The British Government had information that two 
million German troops were shortly to be called to the 
colours; that manoeuvres: menacing to Poland, with’ the 
participation of large numbers of aircraft, were to be held 
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on the Polish frontier; bearing further in mind the pean 
recently made by Reichsminister Goebbels regar i = 
continuation of the war of nerves, a situation might ari 
in which further negotiations would have little prospec 
of success. There would be no sense in negotiating aa es 
adjustment if another dangerous crisis was to be PEN i 
It had: to be admitted that it was a sort of vicious = a 
on the one hand, the public could not be Sp j 
announcing that negotiations were in prospect ( Ri 
that would jeopardize the negotiations), and, on the o i e i 
the German side declined to make reassuring deciaration 
before they had a clear picture regarding the p A 
It was difficult, because of Britain’s democratic pe 
tion, for Chamberlain to come out publicly Mae ae 
tory statement, for then he and the Cabinet would pr nae 
be forced to resign. The vicious circle could thereon a i P 
be more easily broken if the Führer, who had no Seca 
attacks to fear at home, took the initiative and ae 
made such a conciliatory statement. He could do this a : 
the more because he was not only a great, but also a pene 
ful statesman who, in the knowledge of his strengt ani 
achievements, could say the word without endangering | 
his prestige or fearing internal upheavals. oe 
I replied to this that the extensive aeons iid 
by Germany were by no means comparable to t e - n 
measures of other Powers: in the past four months the Pe i 
had mobilized a million men and were a a ii 
frontiers (Sir Horace questioned whether the num a 
so large, but offered no objection to the figure 90 , a 
Britain’s armed forces, land, naval and air, were me 
or less mobilized; France had taken one 
mobilization measures. It was therefore ree 
expect’ us to reverse our measures OF t cancel the 
noeuvres. — ter © 


RI 


Sir Horace Wilson protested that he had not had this 
in mind; there were however substantially different ways 
of holding manoeuvres: they could be arranged in such 
a manner as to lead the other side to regard them as a direct 
threat and challenge, or they could be arranged as ordinary 
peacetime manoeuvres. _ 

I went on to say that on the question of deceived confi- 
dence our view entirely differed from the British; at any 
rate, it was a fact that it had been the aim of British policy 
in the past months to build up a regular world coalition 
against Germany, and that to this day it was preparing 
the. individual members of the coalition financially . and 
militarily for eventual action against Germany. We must 
know for certain how the British Government reconciled 
this policy with the possibility of an adjustment with 
Germany. The Führer would certainly not consider making 
pacifying or friendly declarations unless he knew what 
attitude he could expect from the British side toward Ger- 
many’s justified demands. 

In reply to this Sir Horace Wilson made the statement 
already mentioned regarding the British encirclement 
policy, that it would become inoperative if a treaty of non- 
aggression were concluded with Germany. As to the question 
of how far the Fiihrer must be certain concerning the con- 
cessions. the British side were to make before he, so to speak, 
could hold out the palm of peace, here too the difficulty 
was that there must first be concrete results; it must however 
be a certain assurance to the German side that they definitely 
know what the program of negotiations is to be; the British 


tinued, assuming there was the desire on bi ee ey 
to continue them. Sir Horace Wilson uae aa ieee 
be a severe e to the pies B aired 
take up the thread. In that case | 3 
a to drive to disaster (heading on to the a 
- It would therefore be of great interest to aoi 
how his conversation with Wohlthat was 


a 


oT aie that 1 could tell him nothing definitely on 


j i the 
this score. I myself could not clearly picture ee 
al aspect, the continuation. of t a ma 
for example, owing to Hudson’s indiscre 
ondon was out 


purely technic 
tions was possible; 
tion, another visit of Herr Wohlthat to L 
of the question. oe 
Sir Horace Wilson believed that a way a i ee 
it could be discussed when the time came. a 5 n 
two emissaries could meet in Switzerland or else . 


aia 


IV 


-aduall 
From the conversation sketched above there e 
f g . . . rs i s l 
merged certain definite points, which Sir Horace 
e 


ummarized as follows: FORES 7 
1) What instructions has the Führer given ces - 
| that report, and what are tne 


. | h 
further action on the Wo oe 


views of the German Government regardin 
; ? 

t ought to be taken: i l 

i Will it be possible for the Fiihrer, as far as it depends 

ct developments in the next few 


side were prepared to discuss all points proposed by the 
German side. How far agreement would be possible it was 
still too early to say. 


The conversation then turned on the question, in what 
form the talks begun with Herr Wohlthat should be con- 
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upon him, so to determine 


tion? 


.i The words in parentheses are 1m English. 
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E E sermany and Britain, and that, 
‘should de between Germany MORAIN oe 
shea ‘fir were thought desirable, Italy and France 
naturally; : z 
could be brought in. 


`- 3) Assuming that the problem and the individual points 
to be discussed have been determined, how could the Führer 
make known his decision to take the initiative in creating 
an atmosphere in which the Negotiations program could 
be discussed with Prospect of success? _ he. 
To my question, what was the British preliminary 
contribution which justified such. a preliminary contribu- 
tion from the German side, Sir Horace Wilson replied that 
the British Government had manifested its good will and 
initiative by discussing the afore-mentioned points with 
Herr Wohlthat and had thereby made known to the German 
Government its readiness to negotiate. _ te hy 
It was to be inferred from all that Sir Horace Wilson 
said that he regarded the program of negotiations he had 
suggested to Herr Wohlthat, and now confirmed to me, 
as an official British feeler, to which a German reply was 
now expected. It was quite clear that the British side are 
deeply concerned about the difficult predicament in which 
the British Government finds itself, that is, into which it 
has manoeuvred itself. On the one hand, there is the excit- 
ed state of public opinion which it has whipped up against 
Germany by its policy’ and agitation, and, on the other, 
there is the wish, by means of an adjustment with Germany, 
to avoid war, which otherwise is regarded as inevitable. 
The concern that this may damage its encirclement policy 
seemed to me to hold a secondary -place; the dominant 
feeling was that, compared with an effective adjustment 
_ With Germany, the ties that had been formed in the last 
few months with other Powers were only a subsidiary means, 
which would cease to be operative as soon as agreement 
with Germany, the all-important objective worth striving 
for, had been really attained. The bringing in of France 
and Italy likewise played a secondary role in the conversa- l 
tion. Sir Horace Wilson said casually that the agreement 


Signed: von Dirksen 


London,. August 3, 1939 
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No. 25 
MINUTE OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN 


GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 


AND LORD HALIFAX l 


Copy for the Ambassador 


Secret 


MINUTE 
OF A CONVERSATION WITH LORD HALIFAX 
on August 9, 1939 


l After I had informed Lord Halifax of the purpose of my 
visit—to say good-bye before going on leave—he be 
to speak of the situation in Danzig and asked cued 
had any explanation for the sharper tone of the press on 
both sides. I answered in the affirmative, referred to the 
Provocative article in the “Czas,” and added that apart 
from this the German side was undoubtedly concerned a 
embittered by the statement of the Polish Commissioner- 


General, Chodacki, who had told League of Nations 


Cc our k 
ommissioner Burckardt that if the customs frontier 


between Danzig and East Prussia were opened it would 
mean war. This furnished further confirmation that the 
fear that peace might be jeopardized at any moment by th 
local Polish authorities was well founded. ate 
Lord Halifax replied that I could be certain that he 
and the British Government would do their utmost to incline 
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the. Poles to moderation. He was moreover convinced that 
neither Beck nor Rydz-Smigly desired a conflict with Ger- 
many. i 

I retorted that a multiplicity of political declarations 
and views had always been Poland’s inherent weakness; 
such was the case now. The peaceable disposition of certain 
individuals was countered by the belligerent tendencies 
of. other political groups. . 

In reply to Lord Halifax’s remark that it would be 
highly desirable that both sides display moderation, so 
that tranquillity might be achieved and the opportunity 
opened for agreement by means of negotiations, I said that 
we for our part had amply manifested calm and modera- 
tion, as, for instance, in the behaviour of the Senate * in 
the past few days, and in the denials with which we 
had countered alarmist reports in the world press. ~ 

I further explained to Lord Halifax that the dangerous 
world situation was due less to the inevitability of an immi- 
nent violent outbreak, than to the fact that the possibility 
of resolving antagonisms by means of negotiation was blocked 
on all sides. The Danzig complex had been rendered 
practically unamenable to negotiations by Chamberlain’s 
declarations of July 12 narrowing the scope of the problem, 
quite apart from the attitude of Poland and the excited 
state of the world press caused by false information. Pacifi- 
cation of the world situation had generally been rendered 
impossible by the erection of the non-aggression front, the 
continuous succession of disquieting news of the dispatch 
of military commissions 2 to Poland or to Moscow, or by 
news of the financial strengthening of potential adversaries 
of Germany. It went without saying that we were watching 


1T. e., of Danzig. 
-2 “Militarkommissionen.” 
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these developments attentively and resolutely and draw- 
ing our conclusions. Lastly, the problem of Anglo-German 


relations was blocked by the fact that British public opinion 


retorted to every attempt at adjustment on the part of the 


British Government with an indignant outcry that this — 


was treason. 


Lord Halifax thereupon repeated his already: well- 
known standpoint that confidence, especially of the British’ 


people, had been badly shaken by the German march into 
Prague, for which, as for other unexpected German acts, 
there was doubtless much to be said, and that until feeling” 
became calmer or confidence were restored, this state of 
tension was bound to continue. The Führer was the only 
man in the world who could restore confidence by, as it 
were, giving the signal for an improvement of the atmosphere. 
He, Halifax, had endeavoured to set forth the essence of 
Britain’s policy in his speech at Chatham House, and 
apparently. with success, becatise he had received many 
expressions of approval from all parts of the country. British 
policy was pursuing a twofold objective; on the one hand, 
to prevent further acts of aggression by building up a group 
of Powers, and, on the other, to improve relations with 
Germany. by discussing her demands and claims by way 
of negotiation. He was certain that once the ice were broken, 
the British side would go very far to reach an adjustment - 
with Germany. ` ee E 
In the further course of the conversation, Lord Halifax 
said that he would now like to give me an exact picture of 
his ideas and views as they had stood after Munich and 
what changes. they had since undergone. After Munich he 
had been persuaded that fifty years of world peace was now 
assured roughly on the following basis: Germany the domi- 
nant power on the continent, with predominant rights 
in Southeastern Europe, particularly in the field of commer- 


hd 
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‘cial policy; Britain would engage only in moderate trade 


in that area; in Western Europe, Britain and France pro- 
tected from conflicts with Germany by the lines of fortifica- 


tion on both sides and endeavouring to retain and develop 
“their possessions by defensive means; friendship -with 
T: America; friendship with Portugal; Spain for the time 
being an indefinite factor which for the next few years at 


least would necessarily have to hold aloof from all combina- 
tions of powers; Russia an out-of-the-way, vast and scarcely 


surveyable territory; Britain bent on safeguarding her 


Mediterranean communications with the dominions and 
the Far East, via Aden, Colombo and Singapore. Then 
came the march into Prague, which changed everything, 
and above all destroyed the idea that world stability had 
been attained. Then doubt arose as to where Germany | 
would stop, if at all,-and the desire to create safeguards 
against. further surprises. 

I replied that naturally these developments looked 
entirely different. from the German aspect; I would not say 
how often our confidence had been deceived and what sad 


experiences had compelled us to rely upon our own swift 


decisions instead of upon negotiations. I was familiar with 
Lord Halifax’s view of his, that is the British, policy, but 
on the other hand he must place himself in the mental posi- 
tion of a German statesman. All the latter saw was that an 
ever bigger coalition was being formed against Germany 
and that the war potential vis-a-vis Germany was constant- 
ly changing and growing to Germany’s disfavour. At best, 
Britain’s policy could be compared to that of a man who 
throws a net over the head of another and tells him that 
if he keeps quiet nothing will happen to him, but that. as 
soon as he moves he will suffer for it. It was not suprising 
that Germany, on closer examination, was rather sceptical 
of the declarations of British statesmen that they were 
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willing to considet Germany’s: demands voluntarily and 
by way of negotiation. Nor could I consider the constant. 
references to shattered confidence justified. Confidence 


and belief in the honesty of a contractual partner only 


arise in the course of long business relations which do not 


bring disillusionment. But this: should not preclude the 


confidence which is necessary for the conclusion of a contract i 


this confidence comes from knowledge.of one’s own strength. 


Britain, by virtue of the combination of powers standing 


behind her, could certainly muster this confidence. Instead, 
public opinion becomes extremely excited every time 
Anglo-German talks are undertaken with a view to’ an 
adjustment of Anglo-German relations, if only in the econom- 
ic field, as was the case with the Wohlthat-Hudson conver- 
sation. This seemed to me to show that on the English side, 
especially in view of the democratic system and the 
untutored behaviour of the press, the premises for a peaceful 
settlement did not exist. * 

Lord Halifax explained to me that if Chamberlain 
were to get up-in the House of Commons and declare that 


in view of definite German actions there was no alternative. 


but war, Parliament would unanimously support him; but 
Parliament would similarly support him if he were to de- 
clare that he saw the possibility for an adjustment with 
Germany. Fundamentally, every Englishman wanted such an 
adjustment. He had recently, at a garden party at his country 
seat, talked with many miners and their trade union secreta- 
ries. They all told him that the Labour opposition in the 
Hotise-of Commons did not represent the real opinion of the 
working man. This was also shown by the Prime Minister’s 
visit to South Wales; this was a difficult area, nevertheless 
the Prime Minister received. a really enthusiastic welcome. 


i Tm the original the last three sentences are deleted in pencil: 
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He, Halifax, had also convinced himself that the miners 
with whom he spoke understood and shared the policy of 
the Government no more aggression and the wish for a peace- 
ful settlement of existing difficulties." He had to agree with 
me that public opinion was at present highly excited and 
distrustful of negotiations with Germany. The difficulties 
I had mentioned were indeed for the time being unsolv- 
able. But it was equally certain that a period of calm mak- 
ing for the pacification of public opinion would create an 
entirely different picture, and then it would undoubtedly 
be possible to discuss appeasement questions. The British 
Government keenly desired that this should come about, 
and then it would be prepared to go very far for the achieve- 
ment of this aim. 


Signed: von Dirksen 


London, August 9, 1939 


1. For Herr Kordt, 
for his information. 
2. For the files in 
a closed envelope. 


1 In the original a full stop has been put in pencil after the word 
“Government” and the end of the sentence, “no more aggression ‘ 


difficulties,” deleted. 
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| No. 26- | 
MINUTE OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN _ 
GERMAN AMBASSADOR TO LONDON DIRKSEN 


_ AND ITALIAN AMBASSADOR TO BERLIN 
_ATTOLICO 


Secret 


MINUTE 


“OF A’ “CONVERSATION WITH AMBASSADOR ATTOLICO 3 


During my stay in Berlin, on August 15,1 visited, with- 


out preliminary announcement, the Italian Ambassador, | 


Attolico, with whom I have been on close terms of friendship 
ever since we were both together in Moscow. He asked me 
to wait a few minutes, because he had a visitor, and then 
he would have plenty of time for me. While I was waiting, 
he became engaged, as I observed, in an urgent telephone 
conversation. He then told me, immediately after our ex- 
change of greetings, that he had just received a telephone 
instruction from Rome to go there immediately to report. 
Signor Attolico, who seemed to be very excited and dis- 
turbed, then told me without any preliminaries that he must 
talk to me as man to man, as friend to friend; there are 
moments when this must be done. In the negotiations 
with Ciano decisions had been taken that might easily re- 


1 The date is not given. 
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Photostatic copy of Document No, 26 


sult in war, namely, with Poland. The decisions had been 
based on the mistaken assumption that England would 
not join in. I expressed in a few words my doubt as to the 
correctness of this account, since British participation in 
the event of such a conflict would certainly have been taken 
into consideration. Signor Attolico however stuck to his 
position and said that it was my duty to change the opinion 
of the leading authorities. I replied that I was just on the 
point of presenting my reports. ~ 

_Our whole conversation scarcely lasted five minutes; 
Signor Attolico was as excited as he was in a hurry, and 
he did practically all the talking. I confined myself to throw- 
ing in a few brief remarks, in order not to leave uncontested 
the assertion that war with Poland was inevitable and that 
Germany had left the British factor out of account. 


Dirksen * 


1 Signed by Dirksen personally. 
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LETTER FROM GERMAN AMBASSADOR aS 


ee LONDON DIRKSEN TO SECRETARY 
F STATE IN THE GERMAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE WEIZSACKER 


INCLOSING A MEMORANDUM ON BRITAIN’S | 


_ PROBABLE ATTITUDE IN THE EVENT 
OF A GERMAN-POLISH CONFLICT 


Gréditzberg, Kreis Goldberg; Silesia, 
3 August 19, 1939 
ersonal and Confidential 


Dear Herr von Weizsäcker, 


% a 
A ao boas A = a has led me to the de- 
ee e s on the attitude of Britain i 
is sas = by ee conflict in a eas 
eta ae This will probably be more effec- 
dt Dros p > aim of securing a hearing than if I 
tial us to the Reichsminister of Foreign 
a : i im to receive me. 
a ine the memorandum and request you 
ree se aan! Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs if- 
Aen a tions as to its contents. If you have, I 
7 e thankful if you would inform me. I hope how- 


3 Zdi ; 
The original is a typewritten 


: tex : ts 
Dirksen’s hand. . t, corrected and signed in 


Sones 
Gis 
{NV 


ever that you will agree, as I have endeavoured—in the con- 


sciousness of my responsibility—to express my views with 


the utmost clarity and deliberation. 
-Lastly, I would be thankful if your office would make 


. the necessary number of copies and forward one of them 


to the Embassy in London. I have not made the copies. 
myself owing to lack of technical facilities here, and for 
the sake of greater expedition. 2. Sa 

I have not decided anything regarding what you com- 
municated to me by telephone yesterday, since I am not 
acquainted with the substance of the statements ascribed 


. to me, and with the best will in the world do not know 


what exception could be taken to the few words. I uttered 
in this conversation, which barely lasted five minutes. } 


With best wishes and Heil Hitler, 
Always yours, | 


Dirksen 


1 After the words “with the best will in the world do not know,” 
the letter originally continued as follows, but this passage has been 
struck out: “what exception can be taken to them. When A[ttolico] 
told me that our people did not believe that in the event of a conflict. 
Britain would join in, I merely expressed in a few words my doubt 
as to the correctness of this information, since this highly probable 
possibility must certainly have been taken into consideration by. us. 
And when A. added that I must make the real state of affairs clear, 
I said that I would naturally present my report. The whole conver- 
sation barely lasted five minutes.” See the minute of Dirksen’s con- 
yersation with -Attolico, Document ‘No. -26. ; 
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| INCLOSURE 
Gréditzberg, Silesia, 
August 18, 1939 
Secret 

MEMORANDUM 


ON BRITAIN’S PROBABLE ATTITUDE IN THE EVENT OF 
A. GERMAN-POLISH CONFLICT 


LI ; R í 
mee n os of the growing tension in German-Polish 
ons, the question of the probable attitude of Britain 


in th i 
e event of a German-Polish conflict assumes increas- 


ing importance. The answer to this question must be based 
upon an analysis of the reasons which prompted Great Ba 
ain to enter into so close an alliance with Poland T 
T maa policy considerations that motivated 
; e are known and need only be summarized in 
salient form: the keen concern which Britain already fel 
ee re ee ed over Germany’s growing cee. ae 
| er enhanced by the Austrian Anschluss and th 
of the Sudetenland to the Reich. The ou : ae 
was taken as a diplomatic defeat. After igen oo 
of Bohemia and Moravia in March of this year, sty ps 
na naan that Britain’s world position was a 
enet ripened the decision to resist i 1 
actions changing the balance of power Gas ee eat 


This w i 
as to be achieved by means of a new variation of . 


t ; . 

an g of collective security, under the new 
abel of the “formation of a fi 

l ront of non-aggression”—i 
: r on”—in 
a words, by an encirclement of Germany. Poland, which 
i . . j 

es P campaigis in March, depicted as the next 
victim” of German “aggression,” has become the corner 
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stone of this non-aggression front. As long as Britain 


adheres to the encirclement policy, she must regard 
-the honouring of her guarantees to Poland as a matter 
upon which her reputation in foreign affairs very largely 
- depends. y 7 


_ III. Besides considerations of foreign policy, there are 
other important factors, of a psychological nature, which 
influence Britain’s attitude toward Poland. The long series 
of diplomatic defeats suffered by Britain in the past years. 
(East Asia, Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, Munich, Bohemia- 
Moravia, collapse of the League of Nations policy) had an 
increasingly depressing effect on Britain’s self-opinion. The 
abandonment of the Negus, Schuschnigg and Benes gradu- 
ally came to be taken as evidences of moral inferiority, 
which must make Britain appear weak, unreliable and un- 
worthy of political credit in the eyes of the world. The 
foreign policy jerk which followed the new orientation of 
British policy after March 15, was accompanied by a moral 
jerk. Britain now wants through her newly assumed com- 


- mitments to demonstrate her fidelity to treaties, her strength, 
and her political good name. And she also wants to over- 


come her own inferiority complex. This is the underlying 
reason for the continual, almost hysterical reiteration by 
Chamberlain and other British statesmen of the thesis that. 
if Danzig is annexed by Germany against Poland’s will— 
not to mention further re-incorporation of former German 
territories—Great Britain will not remain a passive On- 
looker and will have to regard it as a casus foederis. Danzig 
is consequently a point at which the British public stares 
hypnotically and as though obsessed by an idée fixe. 

It is important to take these psychological factors into 
consideration, because they permit deductions to be made 
as to what Britain’s attitude will be in the further course 
of development of German-Polish. relations. 
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IV. There is another factor, lying outside the sphere öf 


foreign relations, which plays-a big role in Britain’s attitude 
toward the complex of German-Polish problems—namely, 
that Britain is ignorant of Poland’s true character. The 


knowledge which, owing to the fact that they have for cen- ` 


turies been neighbours of the Polish State, the Germans 
have gained of its fragility, its megalomania, its lust for 


conquest and its ruthless oppression of national minorities © 


has for various reasons been a closed book to the British: 


because of their innate disinclination to study the condi- ’ 


tions and ways of thought of other nations; because of their 
present obstinate attitude toward all arguments in favour 
of Germany’s claims; and, lastly, because during the five 
years’ truce in the German-Polish dispute—r1934-39—the 
wrongs inflicted upon the German minority could not be 
made use of with all due emphasis. That is why the British 
public is at present reserved and distrustful of the reports 
from Germany and Danzig of the outrageous acts of Polish 
violence, and is inclined to give Polarid the benefit of the 
doubt. 

V. On the basis of the above exposition of the ponder- 
able and emotional factors that influence Britain’s attitude 
toward the complex of German-Polish problems, it can now 
be considered what the probable attitude of Britain would 
be in a German-Polish conflict. 

1) It is necessary to state as a general preliminary remark 
that Great Britain has not pledged herself 100 per cent to 
support Poland in any 1 conflict. This would be contrary 
to the British disposition always to leave a possible loop- 
hole. Hence the stipulation that for Britain a casus foederis- 
would arise only if Poland’s independence is threatened. 
This assures a certain amount of elasticity. It is also assert- 


t Underscored in the original ` 
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ed bat has not yet been proved, that Poland has obligated 


: 3 

herself to obtain Britain’s consent before taking to T 

This would mean that Britain would have a free han 

should Poland declare war of her rages ee 
i - likelihood. is that Dri 

-. Little though the li aed 

‘automatically } become involved in a German-Polish 


i i i to 
flict over Danzig or the Corridor, it would be mistaken. 


n as given in the article 


borrow the statement of the questio as 


i é i zi 
of the French politician Deat, “Why Die for ace 
i ‘tain. This would be to ignore 
and apply it to Britain. i o 

‘tain is not vitally interested i 
of the problem. Britain 1s not V | 
of Bane but she is vitally interested in proving that she 
ei ; | 
honours her. political promissory pre oe a on 
aid in I), 1 

2) From what has been s eae 

sate whether Britain will interfere in a German-Polis 


j r no. Rather, 
conflict cannot be answered by a plain yes oF no ; 


to determine what Britain’s position wou 
case. The possible cases are cee sian eo ese 
j —by Senate decisio i 
a) Danzig announces | n 
= i ot retaliate 
i i Reich. Poland does n 
scite—its. return to the ; 
i at most only 
i ilitary acti here is no fighting, or 
with military action. T igh EAR: 
irmi - this case Britain wou 
local skirmishes. In t ve : 7 
b) If Poland retaliates to a Senate decision to “return 


ich” wi itary invasion, and declares 
the bosom of the Reich’ with military : 


the fulfilment of allied 
that the moment has come for the Ee pee 


ybligati itain, i ity wi 
bligations, Britain, in conformi 

cea alee repeated declarations, would render Poland 
ilitary assistance. ae 

- 5 A Polish side should stage 4 provocation on 

as the shelling of a German village by a Polish battery co 


-1Underscored in the. original. 


+i +? 
2 “Pourquoi mourir pour Dantzig: 
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mander run ‘amok, or the bombing of German inhabited l 


places by Polish airmen—it would be of decisive importance 
in the determination of Britain’s attitude, first, that the 
rights and wrongs of the case shall be clear and incontest- 
able in the eyes of the world, and, second, that British 
public opinion shall have time to form a clear judgment of 
the rights and wrongs of the matter and to convince itself 
that Poland is alone to blame. Otherwise, there will be the 
danger that, owing to the prejudice against Germany, 


Britain will side with Poland and, should military action 


ensue, will respond to Poland’s appeal for help (cf. the re- 
marks in IV). = Ei 

d) Should Germany from any military considera- 
tions—e.g., in order to forestall an attack believed to be 
planned by Poland—feel herself forced to take military action 
against Poland, the fact would have to be reckoned with 
that Britain would come to Poland’s aid. Nor is it likely 
that Britain would remain neutral if in such a war with 
Germany Poland were very soon defeated. Here too Britain 
would make her decision, not from considerations of Po- 
land’s weal or woe but from the consideration of safeguard- 
ing her world position. - Aie De 

VI. The above-mentioned attitude of Britain toward 
Poland and the complex of German-Polish problems is not 
a constant magnitude, invariable for all time. In Spite of 
its outward rigidity, the Anglo-Polish alliance is constantly 
liable to change. This has already been demonstrated in the 
few months of its existence. The more Britain is drawn into 
the serpentine paths of Eastern politics, the more she becomes 
the prey of doubt and misgiving. Poland’s insatiable need 
of money has already led to a partial disruption of the finan- 
cial negotiations. The insolent tone of the Polish press, 
although carefully hushed up in the British press, meets 
with disapproval in high quarters. Poland’s military strength 
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proves on closer examination to be dubious. It is yee: 
being recognized that the exceptional difficulties é ar 
Polish relations lessen the value of Poland as an a a a 
ain’s Eastern policy is still in a state of flux, if only be 
cause of the continuing negotiations with the Soviet rae 
This is contributed to by the fact that the state of re Po 
with Germany is not yet regarded by the British side as a 
nitely elucidated. Determination to refute the tee 7 z 
ion that Britain is decadent, unreliable and p eee 
regarded as a constant factor in Britain s oo a i ae 
And precisely in her attitude toward Polan we ee 
continue for the time being to be guided by these consi . 


Di von Dirksen! 


Submitted to the i l 
Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs 


through the Secretary of State 


praa 


1 Signed by Dirksen personally . 
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LETTER FROM WOHLTHAT TO GERMAN . 
AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 


Berlin W 8, August 25, 1939 
Leipziger Strasse, 3 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS., 
FIELD-MARSHAL GOERING 
- COMMISSIONER 
FOR THE FOUR-YEAR PLAN 


Ministerialdirektor 
For Special Assignments 
Wohlthat# 
W. XX/730 


Highly esteemed Herr von Dirksen, 


When you were kind enough during your stay in Berlin 
to get in touch with my office I was still away on leave. 
I should like to inform you, in case of necessity, that I have 
now returned. The report which I sent at the time to the 
Field-Marshal was, I am told, forwarded to the Reichs- 
minister of Foreign Affairs. When you were requested to 
make a telegraphic report, I begged Secretary of State von 
Weizsäcker to acquaint you with my report, since it had 
been impossible in the short time at my disposal in London 
to leave you a written minute in confirmation of my oral 
communication. 


Photostatic copy of Document No. 28 


1 Letterhead. - 
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~~ My report was taken rather as a general ‘picture’ of the 

state of feeling. The questions raised in it were to be dis- 
cussed on their merits on the basis of your report. 

I should be very glad of an early opportunity to discuss 
the situation with you again. 

With best wishes and .. a 

Heil Hitler! 
I remain, 
Always yours, 


Wohlthat 


1 Signed by Wohlthat personally. 
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No. 29 Sos 


DIRKSEN’S SURVEY OF HIS AMBASSADORSHIP 
IN LONDON = 


MEMORANDUM . 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL RELATIONS 
.BETWEEN GERMANY AND BRITAIN 
DURING MY MISSION IN LONDON, 


May 1938-August 1939 


I. May 1938—Munich. 
II. Munich-Prague. 


I. Prague. 
IV. May 1939—Outbreak of War. 


1) Encirclement Policy in Full Blast. 

2) Growing Counteraction to the Encirclement Policy. 
3) Ways of Relaxing the Tension. 

4) The Danzig Crisis and the Growing War Spirit. 
5) Attitude of the German Press Toward Britain. : 
6) British Offer of Negotiations Through Sir H. Wilson. : Photostatic copy of first pag 
7) General Resumé. Wout pee os 
8) Reception Given to Sir H. Wilson’s Offer in Berlin. 


e of Document No. 29 
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I 
MAY pas MUNCH 


My appointment to London reached me in Alexandria 
on April 2, 1938. On April ro I arrived - in Berlin. On 
April 30 I left for London. 

The British attitude toward Germany in this period 
was determined by two different acts, or trends: by the 
increasing influence of Prime Minister Chamberlain on 
foreign policy, and by the Austrian Anschluss. 

‘Before his appointment to the Premiership, while still 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chamberlain © had. exercised 
an extraordinarily powerful influence on ‘the destiny of 
his country—although more in the sphere of financial and 
economic policy and Empire policy—and when he became 
Prime Minister he also began to direct England’s foreign 
policy. Aware of the ingrained power of passive resistance 
of the Foreign Office officials to a line of foreign policy with 
which they were not in sympathy, he relied in his foreign 
political plans. more on Sir Horace Wilson, the “Secretary 
of State in the Reich Chancellery.” * Further, he dismissed 
from the Cabinet Foreign Secretary Eden, who was re- 


placed him by a man loyal to him, Lord Halifax. Against 


Henderson Ambassador to Berlin. 

Chamberlain’s aim in foreign policy was to endeavour 
to’ reach an adjustment with the totalitarian States. In 
the early part of March 1938 he had a proposal made to the 
Reich Government—a very incomplete and inadequate one— 


1 «Staatssekretär in der Reichskanzlei.” Sir H. Wilson was the 
Head of H. M. Civil Service. 
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sponsible for the failure of the Abyssinian- policy, and re- 


the wishes of the Foreign Office, he apponted Sir Nevile | 


a 


for the settlement of the colonial question, which faie 


son conveyed to the Führer personally (no reply was given 
by the German side); and he began negotiations with Ital 

wah a view to straightening out the Abyssinian onload 
ede interests in the Near East. These negotiations 
e April, to the conclusion of a comprehensive- agree- 
ee As against this positive trend in Anglo-German: ` rela- 
: tions, there were the negative effects caused by the Austrian 
Anschluss. England, which, retrospectively, is prone to 
claim that she welcomed every justified action of German 
policy, and had only condemned the dissolution of the State 
of Czechoslovakia, in reality had condemned outright “all 


en po ihe 
actions undertaken by Germany in justified protection of - 


her vital interests, and had replied to them with a savage 
campaign in the press. This was true of the occupation 
of the Rhineland, later of the Sudeten German solution. 
and, in the spring of 1938, of the Austrian Anschluss The 
latter had an all the stronger influerice in Eiigland for 
the fact that the British Government’s information was 
clearly very meagre and presumably came from legitimist 
circles in Austria; at any rate, the strength of the feelin 

in Austria in favour of Anschluss and the preparations = 
it were unknown in London. The attitude of the. public 
was therefore unanimously unfavourable and inimical: “the 
rape of Austria” *—the violation 2 of Aura 2 
Keynote, and remained so for a long time. g 
-| There was also a certain duality in the-attitude of the 
Government itself toward Germany: whereas Lord Halifax 
set value on maintaining a certain contact with the German 
Embassy—for example, our Chargé d’Affaires was the first 


me the original these words are in English. eet 
*““Vergewaltigung.” Doi allies Gon gee gin a Be Vane E 
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of the foreign representatives whom he informed of the po- 
litical consequences of Daladier’s visit to London—the Home 
Office denounced the Anglo-German passport convention. 


‘That the alleged passport technicalities offered as an excuse 


were not the determining factor became evident when Ger- 
many met the objections and the denunciation was not 
retracted. This made it clear that the Home Office wanted 
to avoid applications for entry which. for one reason or 
another it considered undesirable; by undesirable was meant 
any utterance in a positive National-Socialist spirit. 

_ Anglo-German relations were thus already at this period 
characterized by the parallel existence of two mutually 
contradictory trends on the English side. 

No sooner had the inflammatory campaign over the 
Austrian Anschluss died down than the Czechoslovak issue 
—in a way, perforce and automatically—came to the fore. 
Already at my first visit to Lord Halifax, it formed, on 
his initiative, the chief subject of conversation. In accordance 
with my instructions, I intimated that we were anxious for 
a peaceful solution of the Sudeten German question, but 
that the oppression of the Sudeten Germans must cease. 
Then, on May 21, the Czech week-end crisis brought’ the 
Sudeten German question to the forefront of European prob- 
lems, where it remained until it was settled at the Munich 
conference. At the time of the week-end crisis the British 
Government was completely under the sway of the alarmist 
Czechoslovak information, or of the false information of its 
Secret Service and its military attachés. It simply took the- 
stand that the Czech reports of German troops concentrations 
must have some basis, and directed corresponding warnings 
to.us:-It was obvious that British endorsement of the 
Czech insinuations’ must provoke the sharpest. reaction 
from Germany. The week-end crisis thus marked another 
unfavourable turn in Anglo-German relations. 
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A certain sobriety and critical attitude toward Beneš 
set in as soon as the true state of affairs became known; 
but too late to obliterate the impression caused in Germany. 
Soon after this a tendency was revealed to settle the Sudet- 
en German question, which was recognized as dangerous, 
in a decent manner and in Germany’s favour. A person 
closely connected with the French Embassy in London 
suggested to us that we should propose a plebiscite in the 


Sudetenland, as this proposal would most likely be accepted : 
by England and France. In reply to my telegram on the 


subject, I soon after received instructions not to pursue 
the matter. 


In the succeeding months the E question 
lost its extreme acuteness, although the politically-minded 


public was still keenly preoccupied with it. Henlein’s visit 


to London * had a particularly big effect. That the Goveřn- 
ment was seeking for a peaceful solution was indicated by 
several lengthy articles in the “Times,” which put out 
certain feelers in the direction of cession of the Sudetenland, 
or at least of a plebiscite. They were attributed to semi- 
official inspiration. 

The general feeling was at this period very strongly 
influenced by the armament propaganda of the Goverament, 
especially as regards air armament. The anti-German cam- 
paign in the greater part of the press worked in a similar 
direction. The general public began to believe that a war 
was unavoidable, and fell into hysterical panic: servant 
girls refused to accept positions in houses on the South Coast, 
because they were afraid of German: bombs. Our Embassy’ 
Counsellor, who wanted to rent a house, had three leases 
which were ready for signature cancelled by the lessors— 
the reason: because of the impending war with Germany, 


1 See Document No. 3. 
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there was no sense in making a contract with a member of 
the German Embassy. There was a general complaint that 
houses in London were practically unsaleable—again be- 
cause of fear of German bombs. This state of mind of the 


populace also found expression in the strong pressure brought 


to bear by Parliament on the Government in favour of bigger 
air armament and more effective measures of air defence. 
The responsible Ministers, Lord Winterton and Swinton, 
had to yield to this mood. England had become conscious 


of the fact that she was no longer an island. 


Anglo-German relations were given a certain fillip by 


the discussion regarding the assumption of the Austrian 


debts by Germany. Our refusal to yield to the British de- 
mands was followed by a fairly sharp exchange of views, 
during which England threatened to deduct the sums sup- 
posedly owed from the balance of payments: Compulsory 
clearings would have meant a commercial war. In the. eet 
negotiations on a broad basis on the subject of Austria’s 
debts and economic matters were agreed to. They were 
conducted in London and led to an agreement on July I. 
This agreement not only had a very favourable effect on 
economic relations and on the City, but created an aus- 
picious atmosphere in the domain of foreign relations. 
This favourable atmosphere was further promoted by 
the visit of the Fiihrer’s adjutant, Captain Wiedemann. He 
had been there several times during the course of the sum- 
met, without however having had any talks with official 
persons; Now he had come with the knowledge of the Führer 
to sound out, at Field-Marshal Goering’s request, whether 
a visit of the latter would be welcomed in London. Herr 
Wiedemann had a long talk with Lord Halifax, who brought 
Cadogan into it. The British Government eagerly welcomed 
the idea of a.visit from the. Field-Marshal; Halifax. went 
so far as to say that it would be the finest moment of his life 
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if the Fuhrer were to drive along the Mall side by side with 
the King during a visit of state to London. Captain Wiede- 


mann informed me of his talks and undertook, at my éx- 


press request, also to inform the Reichsminister of Foreign 
Affairs, who had not yet been apprised of them. This 
seemed to me the best way out of the predicament: that of 
being informed of a foreign political step of which the Reichs- 
minister of Foreign Affairs had no knowledge. 

The political and emotional value of these preliminary 
talks was greatly diminished by the fact that, owing tò a 
customary indiscretion, they found their way into the Brit- 
ish press and were misused as a basis for the most sensation- 
al conjecturers. The project was thereupon dropped by 
Berlin. Further negotiations with leading British figures 
were conducted during the following two months through 
Princess Hohenlohe. a 

A few days later—approximately July 24—I took m 
vacation, previous to which I paid a farewell visit, among 
others, to Sir Horace Wilson. He asked me whether I would 
like to see the Prime Minister, and a little later led me to 
the latter’s study. In a conversation lasting twenty minutes, 
Chamberlain expressed his concern over the Gepuan Creche: 
slovak conflict, and requested that nothing precipitate 
be. undertaken by the German side, for any resort to force 
might. have far-reaching consequences. Let the British Gov- 
ernment be given time; it would do everything in its power 
to-promote a peaceful solution. Chamberlain said nothing: 
to me about the British Government’s decision to send 
Lord Runciman to Prague as mediator—which the press 
announced a day or two. later. ; 

_ This visit too was indiscreetly divulged to the press and 
was. furnished with. distorting comments; in particular, 
it: was. said that.the. initiative-came. from. me and that fis 
visit was. connected with the Wiedemann visit. After an- 
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insistent talk with Wilson over the telephone, a supplemen- 
tary statement was made to the press—it could not be called 
a-correction, because it too was biased and misrepresented the 
facts. The Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs twice telephoned 


_ me on the subject; I gave him the required explanations. 


The general trend of British policy in regard to the 
Czechoslovak question became more and more distinct in the 
course of the summer: the British Government wanted to 
avoid war if at all possible. It was seeking for a solution 
which would meet Germany’s demands. It seemed pre- 
pared to exercise strong pressure on the Czechs, provided no 
forcible methods were resorted to, but only methods of 


. negotiation. Otherwise, there was the danger that England 


would intervene on the side of our opponents. This was the 
line I took in my oral and written reports. l T 

At the end of July I arrived in Berlin on leave. I made 
a rather lengthy report to the Reichsminister of Foreign 
Affairs, and was also invited to see the Führer’s Deputy 
in Munich, to whom I also made a report; and I had a long 
conversation with Herr von Neurath. 

Approximately on August 8 I received a private letter 
‘from Chamberlain, who informed me of the sending of Lord . 
Runciman to Prague, which had already taken place, and 
spoke of the importance of this mission; it was undertaken, 
he said, in the service of peace and to find a solution that. 
would be acceptable to both sides. Chamberlain requested, 
or suggested, that I should inform the Führer of this in my 
next report to him. 

As I was in Reichenhall taking the cure, and had already 
made the necessary application through the Foreign Office 
Chancellery to.report to the Fiihrer, I now endeavoured to 
have a definite date fixed for it. But in spite of various 
efforts of Minister of State Meissner, they were of no avail 


at the Berghof. 
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In the meanwhile tension was growing, owing to the 


continued and intensified Czech persecution of the Sudeten 
Germans and the latter’s growing despair, especially eas 
the Party Congress. After my repeated requests to the Reichs. 
minister of Foreign Affairs to have a date set for my re 

to the Führer in order to convey Chamberlain’s ee si 
him, I was at last admitted to him just before a tea the aN 
rer was giving for the foreign guests of honour. The repòrt 
was very brief—only five to seven minutes. I informed ae 


of the content C i 
nts of Chamberlain’s letter, whereat the Führer 


TFA that the English General Hamilton had told 
im that Runciman was an inveterate liberal and that he 
seemed to have a poor understanding of the problems he 


was to occupy himself with. To my reply that he would prob- 


ably learn, the Führer rejoined that hé would not h 
much time for it. This ended the conversation, whose a ne 
ed duration was curtailed by Dr. Ley int uy ee i 
his labour detachments. oe 
. Before and after my report to the Fuhrer, the Reichs- 
minister of Foreign Affairs, who was R E the id 
of not allowing the ambassadors. to London and Paris m 
return to their posts, was received by the Führer for a bri i 
conference. He then told me to remain in Germany fi i 
time being; Count Welczek also. A i 7; 
The Führer’s big speech in Nuremberg on September 12 
was followed by a further increase in the tension, which 
was finally relieved by Chamberlain’s visit to Bik 
gaden. According to instructions, I went to Munich ad 
Berchtesgaden together with the gentlemen from the we 
eign Office, but was not invited to attend the conferenc 
at the Berghof, and only went into action on the retu i 
journcy to Munich, when I drove in the same aoe 
with Sir Horace Wilson. He seemed personally. quite ae : 
fied with the results of the conference, but stressed the atic 
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difficulties which Chamberlain would have to overcome. in 
order to win Parliament and the French for our demands. 
I took a similar part in the Godesberg conference; here 


again I travelled with Sir Horace Wilson by automobile 


from Cologne to Godesberg. Wilson seemed quite satisfied 
with what had been achieved, namely, that Chamberlain 
had gained the consent of the French and the Czechs to the 


cession of Sudeten Germany after a plebiscite. He mentioned 


a pact of non-aggression which was then to be given to the 


rest of Czechia. Above all, he stressed that the German time 


limits must not be too short or bear the character of an ulti- 
matum, for this might upset the whole arrangement. When 
I told the Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs of this, he an= 
swered: “Three days!” I was not called into the Godesberg 
talks, nor had I any other opportunity to speak with the 
Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs or with the Führer. On 
the way back to Cologne Sir Horace Wilson was extremely 
worried and depressed. 

I did not participate in the Munich conference. In reply 
to my telephone inquiry, I was instructed by the Foreign 
Office to return to my post via Berlin. Ireported to the Sec- 
retary of State before my departure, since I got no opportu- 
nity to see the Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs. The im- 
pression in Berlin was that the Anglo-German’ protocol 
signed in Munich would not alter the existing situation 


much. 
II 
MUNICH-PRAGUE 


When I returned to London on’ October 6 and had ac- 
quainted myself with the mood there, it seemed to me that the 
most important result of the crisis just passed through was 
that Anglo-German relations were none the worse for it. 
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‘The crisis was looked upon rather as a natural catastrophe, 
which was now happily over, and for which no one was to 
blame. There was also a greater realization of the unnatural- 
ness of the Czech State. and. its. fragility. There was quiet 
rejoicing that -the . Munich conference had definitely re- 
moved Czechia as a cause of friction.. The -protocol signed 
by the Führer and Chamberlain at Munich was looked upon 
-aas a new foundation and guiding line. for the development 
of Anglo-German relations (“peace for a lifetime”) 1; it was 
believed that on this foundation an. adjustment could be 
achieved and the tension relieved. The subject of discussion 
was, what problems existed between: the two countries and 
how they could be settled. 

At the same time, chiefly under the pressure of Parlia- 
ment and to the accompahiment of a noisy campaign in 
the press, the armament drive was resumed and the “gaps” ? 
which had been revealed at the time of the preparations 
for war at the end of September filled in. . 


The first shadow to fall on this, not sacha. as seen 


from England, picture of Anglo-German relations was the 
Führer’s Saarbrücken speech (tutelage, * the attacks on 
Eden, Churchill, Cooper). Nevertheless, the succeeding 
weeks brought several speeches by Chamberlain, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Sir John Simon and others containing direct.or indi- 
rect-requests that-Germany-should make her demands known 
in order that negotiations might be started; in these speeches 
colonies, raw materials and disarmament were referred 
to; in private conversations a delimitation of economic 


1ł In the original these words are in English. 

2 In the original this word is in English. 

3 “Gouvernantenhaftigkeit.” 
published in the “Völkischer Beobachter” on October 10, 1938. Hitler 
said: ““Gouvernantenhafte Bevormundiing vertragen wir nicht mehi” 
(“We will- not tolerate tutelage any longer”). - 
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The speech Dirksen refers to was 


spheres of interest was mentioned as a point of the pro- 
gram; the term. “Lebensraum” received currency only later: 
Appreciative and friendly things were said of the German 
people (“a manly, strong and courageous race”). The ten- 
dency, which was to come definitely to the fore in later 
months, to draw a distinction between the German people and 
their leading men and to play off one against the other, was 
at that time only incipient. It took its origin from the Munich 
coriference and the peaceable spirit of the public which was 
said to have been observed there. 

The above-mentioned line of thought expresed in var- 
ious speeches was repeated to me by Sir Samuel Hoare when - 
we spent a week-end together at Petworth House. 
© Since no friendly answer was received from the German 
side to these English feelers, but rather discouraging official | 
and press statements, these voices in England calling for 


clarification and negotiation gradually fell silent. I myself, 


in the absence of official instructions, confined myself to 
attributing our unreceptive attitude to our distrust of 
England’s excessive armament, to the press campaign, to 
Duff Cooper’s inflammatory articles, etc., and for the rest 
tried to keep things even until an explanation on a broader 
basis were forthcoming. 

This came very soon in connection with the anti- 
Jewish demonstrations in Germany on November 10. They 
were followed by an extremely strong reaction in England, 
partly based on emotion and inadequate understanding 
of the German viewpoint, and partly deliberately fostered. 
All the anti-German and pro-Jewish elements came into 
‘action and unleashed an unbridled anti-German propaganda 
—especially the émigrés, the influential part of the political 
and business public who are dependent on the Jews, the 
ultra-pacifists, etc. Numerous official persons took up a 
hostile attitude toward us in speeches and public utterances. 
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The Lord Baldwin Fund, with its collections, advertise- 


ments, etc., provided another desired opportunity for anti- 
German. propaganda, under a humanitarian guise. During — 


these: weeks all voices of reason and all promptings toward 
mutual clarification were stilled.. Things became a little 
more tranquil in December. Another incident, although 
shortlived, arose in connection with the draft of Chamber- 
lain’s speech at the Foreign Press Association dinner, which 
compelled me at the last moment to decline the invitation 
on behalf of all the Germans. 

When, after this, toward the end of December, another 
lull set in, the question again arose as to what new spur could 
be given to Anglo-German relations so as to develop them 
along the lines of the protocol signed by the Führer and 
Chamberlain at Munich. I came to the conclusion that the 
economic * way offered the best prospects. On the German 
side, economic questions held first place; the Führer, in 
his speech of January 30, had given prominence to the vital 
necessity of export trade for Germany and had envisaged 
a series of years of peace; Schacht’s visit to London in De- 


cember had paved the way for economic co-operation; dur-* 


ing my stay in Berlin in the middle of January the Reichs- 
minister of Foreign. Affairs had expressed his full agree- 
ment with all such tendencies. In my preparatory talks I had 
observed a lively sympathy with these ideas on the English 
side. 

Consequently, in the middle of December, I began to 
lay increasing stress in my talks with influential English- 
men on the idea that the way to relieve the tension must be 
sought in the economic field: there were plenty of causes 
of political friction, but economic interests were common 
and they were capable of being developed; furthermore, 


1 Underscored in the original. 
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they at present held first place with us. It was therefore 


necessary and expedient to achieve calm and: confidence 
by means of co-operation in the economic sphete; then we 


“would see. I expressed these ideas, for example, to Lord 


Runciman, during a week-end at Brocket Hall, when he 
told me that he had been especially commissioned by Cham- 
berlain to occupy himself with German affairs. I also 
Went into the subject at length with Lord Halifax and 


with other authoritative figures. That these talks had 


their effect I was to observe several months later, when 


Lord Runciman spoke to me about the suggestions I had 


made. l 
The moment was all the more favourable for greater 
activity in the economic field because several opportunities 
offered themselves to inaugurate this course: at the end 
of January the annual dinner of the Anglo-German Chamber 
of Commerce took place; coal negotiations were in progress, 
to which great value was attached by the British side; and, 
lastly, negotiations were being contemplated between the 
central industrial federations of the two countries. All three 
opportunities were actively utilized; numerous represent- 
ative men from both sides were present at the annual dinner 


` of the Chamber of Commerce—Ministerialdirektor Wiehl, 


Secretary for Overseas Trade Hudson and many others. 
On this occasion a trial balloon was released for the first © 
time by the English side to ascertain whether Reich Econom-- 
ic Minister Funk would not pay a visit to London. The 
coal negotiations, too, made good progress, thanks to mutual 
concessions, and led to the arrangement which put an end 
to underselling and to market stealing. The conclusion of 
the agreement was demonstratively celebrated by a dinner, 
at which President of the Board of Trade Stanley was pres- 
ent and made a speech. The negotiations between the leading 
federations of the two countries were set for the end of 
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February in Diisseldorf and both sides intended to send 


their top men. 

The most significant forward step was the move to invite 
Reich Economic Minister Funk to London. After the first 
feeler at the Chamber of Commerce dinner, this suggestion 
was repeated a few days later so distinctly that it became 
necessary to secure an answer from Berlin. It ran that owing 
to pressure of work Herr Funk was not at present available 
for a visit to London, nor could a later date for the visit be 
set. Nevertheless, the English side did not drop the idea of 
an exchange of visits, for which President of the Board of 
Trade Stanley was had in mind. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
visited me at my office for a talk on the subject. Although 
the German side was not responsive, Stanley’s visit was 
insisted on in British quarters and it was suggested, by 
way of German reciprocation, that I should attend a dinner 
to be arranged by the coal interests of the two countries and 


make a speech in which I would refer to the exchange of ` 


visits. This proposal had to be accepted by us; on the in- 
structions of the Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs, I had 
to submit the draft of my speech to him; it was couched in 
pronounced sober and matter-of-fact terms. 

The celebration of the conclusion of the coal agreement 
was attended by all the influential representatives of the 
German coal industry and their British colleagues. Distinct- 
ly friendly speeches were made at the dinner, including 
one by President of the Board of Trade Stanley. The British 
participants repeatedly remarked that co-operation with their 
German colleagues was proceeding without friction and 
in full confidence, and much more happily than with the 
Americans. Advantage was ‘taken of the opportunity to 
make final arrangements for Stanley’s visit to Berlin, the 
occasion to be a dinner of the Board of Industry in Berlin. 
All arrangements were also made for the negotiations of 
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the top federations in Düsseldorf. It ‘became more and more 
apparent that the English side attached. greater importance 
to this meeting than was warranted by its rather moderate 
agenda; the opportunity was to be used to establish personal 
contacts, with a view to a general understanding between 
the industries of the two countries. The atmosphere was 
unusually favourable and also had an alleviating effect on 
the political tension. - | | 

At that time, the end of February, I had no reason to 
suspect that these developments would be disturbed on the 
political side by the impending events in Czechoslovakia. 
While I was in Berlin on official business in the middle of 
January, the Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs, who at 
our first talk had shown coolness toward England, at our 
last talk, four days later, betrayed a lively interest in more 
actively promoting Anglo-German relations in the econom- 
ic sphere. Since just at this time Mussolini’s minute 
of his talks with Chamberlain in Rome had arrived in 
Berlin, from which it was learned that Chamberlain had 
requested the Duce’s co-operation in improving Anglo- 
German relations, I assumed that this circumstance also 
accounted for our responsive attitude. = 

Į was confirmed in this impression by the fact that short- 
ly after my return to London our Press Counsellor, Dr. 
Hesse, was summoned to Berlin by the Reichsminister of . 
Foreign Affairs and confidentially instructed to establish 
contact with the British Government through Chamber- 
lain’s press agent, Stewart, with whom Hesse was well 
acquainted, with a view to a general rapprochement. The 
conclusion of a treaty of non-aggression was also to be 
suggested, for the signing of which the Reichsminister of 
Foreign Affairs had expressed his readiness to come to Lon- 
don. When Hesse made these overtures, Stewart declared 
that the matter was so important that it must be submitted 
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to responsible political quarters. After this Dr. Hesse was 
invited for a talk with Sir Horace Wilson, who played the 


part of listener. No further response to these overtures from 
the English side was however forthcoming, perhaps because 


the political events—Czechoslovakia—rendered an answer 
superfluous, or perhaps because the English were not pleased 
that the approach was made through unofficial channels. 
In support of the latter assumption there was the remark 
wach Halifax casually let fall in conversation with me: 
Herr von Ribbentrop wants to come to London.”! To 
this I emphatically replied that that was not the right way 
to treat the overtures of the Reichsminister of Foreign 
Affairs ; he was seeking for a way to improve the strained rela- 
tions with England, and had had his views on the subject 


conveyed to England in an unofficial way in order not to 


lay himself open to an official refusal. 

: When I was in Berlin at the end of February for the open- 
ing of the exhibition of old Japanese art (I got an attack of 
influenza and could not participate in any affairs, and had 
official conversations only on the last two dave before 
my departure), rumours were thickening that in March mat- 
ters with Czechoslovakia would come to a head, and that this 
might necessitate a lightning German invasion. The Reichs- 
minister of Foreign Affairs had no time to receive me, so 


that I got no certain confirmation of this, nor even any in-- 


structions as to what to say nor opportunity to determine 
what attitude to take with regard to the presumable re- 
percussions a German invasion of Czechoslovakia would 
have in England. l 

On my return to England on March 9, and down to 
March 15, I found the same optimistic mood as had prevailed 
in February. Stanley’s visit to Berlin was to take place soon 


Oks 
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—on March 17—and it was obvious that the British Govern- 
ment attached great importance to it. That the English 
side regarded it as an act of high policy became apparent 
only later, after it had aborted, from statements made by 
Stanley himself. It was ‘likewise ascertained only later 
that at the end of February—according to information re- 
ceived by Herr Staatsrat Wohlthat—the British Cabinet 
had decided to restore Germany’s colonies. . 

Bearing these developments in mind, it is evident that 
the British Government had the intention of resuming the 
rapprochement with Germany which had been hanging fire - 
after Munich and after the Jewish incident. 


Ii! 
PRAGUE 


When, on about March 12, the conflict between Czechia 
and Slovakia broke out—as a consequence of the change of 
Cabinet forced on Slovakia by Prague—the British press 
did not betray any particular interest in these events. The 
separation of Slovakia was also received calmly; the press 
was fairly unanimous in declaring that these were events 
which did not concern Great Britain. l i 

On the other hand, the German march into Bohemia 
and Moravia, and the occupation of Prague, marked a turn- 
ing point in Anglo-German relations and in Britain’s 
foreign policy generally. The events of March 15 affected 
the British mentality in a threefold way: l 

1). From the standpoint of balance of power, 1 the an- 
nexation of Bohemia and Moravia, and the establishment of 


1 “Machtpolitisch.” 
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the Protectorate Ó of Slovakia, had 
accession of power which Britain was prepared to allow 


Sirians as a result of unilateral action and without prior 
understanding with her. The Austrian Anschluss had already 


es received with disapproval because it had altered. the 
alance of power in Germany’s favour. The incorporation 


o my ? 
f Sudeten Germany ? as a result of the Munich conference. 


was looked upon as a full-sized diplomatic defeat: but it was 
swallowed—with the mental reservation, horira that ih 
Britain’s world position and world prestige were at a. 
_ 2) From the standpoint of foreign policy—the tions 
between the two nations—the unilateral liquidation of 
Czechoslovakia was regarded as a violation of the Manic 
agreement, as an infringement of the letter, or at least of 
the spirit, of this agreement. The mood of the broad masses 
was even more strongly influenced by the feeling that Cham- 
berlain had been “diddled,? that it was “unfair? 3 to th 
old man, who last September had flown three times . 
Germany in order “to save thée”peace.” i 
3) The whole conception which the average English- 
man had formed of National Socialism began to URO ; 
of the few fundamental principles of National Sociali a 
which had become clear to the Englishman, and for ai 
he had a certain understanding, was the a theor He 
also recalled the German assurances that Germany ae i 
interest in incorporating the Czechs, as alien in origin: a 
race. That this had now happened, that Ca had 
incorporated some seven million people of alien race, A ie 


1 “Schutzstaat.” 
2 “Sudetendeutschlands.” 
3 z - . . 
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transcended that 


The above-mentioned considerations, sentiments and 
impressions to a certain extent knocked the bottom out of 
Anglo-German relations. It goes without saying that this 
attitude toward the German entry into Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia was largely mistaken, or at least biased, and complete- 
ly ignored the march of events. It took no account of the 
fact that the situations in residual Czechia * was becoming 
more and more untenable, that the excesses committed by 
the Prague Government against Slovakia had set the ball 
rolling, that President Hácha himself had prompted the an- 
nexation of Bohemia and Moravia, and that the Protector- 
ate had not been incorporated but granted broad auton- 
eye oy ee 

There was no time in which to bring all these counter- 
arguments into play. The march into Prague came to the 
British public as a bolt from the blue. After it had recovered 
from the first shock, opinion began, with a speed and 
intensity. which ran roughshod over all reason, to shape in 
the above-mentioned direction of a complete lack of under- 
standing of Germany’s actions: There was neither time 
nor opportunity to influence public opinion in Germany’s 
favour, scarcely even in private conversation. On the I sth 
the news of the occupation of Prague became known, and 
already on the roth both sides recalled their ambassadors. 

The official reception of the news of the occupation of 
Prague was at first not bad. Both Chamberlain and Halifax 
that same day made moderate statements in Parliament: 
disapproval, but the existing policy had to be continued. 
Stanley’s visit was naturally at once cancelled; but other- 
wise there were still no conspicuous signs of the beginning 
of that revulsion of feeling which was to take place in the 
next few days. n n E 


tł “Resttschechei.” 
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The stiffening of Britain’s attitude did not originate 
with the Government but with the politically-minded 
public, with Parliament. and the constituencies; it was all 
the stronger in London because of the closer contact be- 
tween the Members of Parliament and their constituents. 
There were various reasons for this calm before the storm 
and for the loosening of the storm by broad political cir- 
cles: the average Englishman, who is slow on the uptake 
had first to recover from the shock of the unexpected aS 
and to become clear on the meaning of the event. When he 
did so, he became a prey to the feelings and thoughts al- 
ready described. To this was added a circumstance of de- 
cisive importance: it became clear to the Conservative elec- 
torate that the dissolution of the Czechoslovak State not 
only signified a political defeat for Chamberlain, because 
of the shipwreck of his “appeasement” policy, but that 
it also imperilled his position in home politics, and hence 

the power of the Conservative Party generally. All the 
elements interested in the maintenance of this position, in 
particular, the whole party machine, now went into ection 
and, from considerations of election tactics, exerted pres- 
sure on Chamberlain and the Cabinet in order, by adopting 
sharper language toward Germany and abandoning the ap- 
peasement policy, to take the wind out of the sails of the 
opposition parties (and especially of the opposition groups 
within the Conservative Party) and to reckon with the mood 
of the electorate. 

Simultaneously, the influential anti-German elements 
acting behind the scenes began to stir, especially in the For- 
eign Office, and influenced Foreign Secretary Halifax who 
himself was loyal to the Prime Minister, to eorna 
British foreign policy. There can be no doubt that the policy 


of encirclement was hatched in the Foreign Office during 
these days. 
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It was under the pressure of these influences that Cham- 
berlain made his speech in Birmingham on Friday, March 
17, couched in the sharpest terms. It. also contained the 
first germs of the encirclement policy, as foreshadowed 
in the statement that Britain would enter into contact with 
other like-minded powers. | 
Events now began to move more swiftly. At this time 
I had two sharp altercations with Halifax, who not only 
emphatically discountenanced the annexation of Bohemia 
and Moravia and was deaf to counterarguments, but 
also became obstructive generally and deliberately 
created difficulties: he flatly refused. to apologize for 
the shameless insult offered to the Führer by Duff Cooper 
in the House of Commons without being called to 
order by the Speaker; he threatened the expulsion of Ger- 
man subjects and demanded the recall of a member of the 
Embassy. That same day, March 18, Ambassador Hen- 
derson was ostentatiously recalled to London “to report. 

In these days and during the week-end the hostile mood 
toward Germany was fanned by the following circumstances: 
Members of Parliament who had travelled to their con- 
stituencies over the week-end in order to test the feeling 
of their electorate came back under the influence of the 
rabid attitude which prevailed in the country and exercised 
a corresponding influence on the Government. We thus had. 
the converse of the development of 1936, at the time of the 
occupation of the Rhineland, when it was the Government 
and Parliament which were at first in favour of war, but | 
under the moderating influence of ‘the electorate had to 
declare in favour of greater restraint. 

Feeling was further whipped up by a rabid press cam- 
paign over Germany’s alleged designs of conquest against 
Rumania. During the negotiations for a trade agreement, 
owing to an intrigue—of a private business character—on 
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the part of the Rumanian Minister in London, Tilea, the 
Government and the public became obsessed with the idée 
fixe that Germany was about to invade Rumania. This 
hysterical state of mind was enhanced by rumours that Ger- 
many had undertaken extensive military preparations on 
the Polish border, likewise with the intention of invading 
Poland, or at least the Danzig region. 

After it became known that Henderson had been re- 
called to London, I, too, on Saturday, March 18, received 
instructions to proceed to Berlin to report. I left on Sunday, 
and arrived in Berlin on Monday, the 2oth. The Reichs- 
minister of Foreign Affairs had no time to receive me and 
hear my report. After waiting five days, I went with the 
consent of the Reichsminister to Gréditzberg, and held 
myself at his disposal. However, I was not summoned to 
report, but instead was invited to attend a dinner given 
by the Führer to guests of honour and to hear the Fihrer’s 
speech on April 28. Here, too, there was no opportunity to 
make my report to the Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs. 
When, on May 2, I received instructions to return to my 
post, I declared that I could do so only after having reported 
to the Reichsminister. In the course of the appointment 
which was granted me soon after, the Reichsminister gave 
me a directive to the effect that we did not want war with 
Britain, but that we were prepared for all eventualities. 
If Poland started anything with Germany, she would be 
smashed. We were prepared for a ten years’, even for a 
twenty years’ war. The British should stop supporting 
Poland. ` 


On May 6 I arrived back in London. 


IV 


PRAGUE—OUTBREAK OF WAR | 


1) Encirclement Policy in Full Blast. During my ab- 
sence the great swing in British foreign policy had been ef- 
fected and had borne its fruits: the attempts to Improve the 


strained relations with Germany by means of direct talks 


were for the time being abandoned. Instead, an effort was 
made to build up a world coalition against Germany, m 
order forcibly to prevent expansion of the German Lebens- 
raum and to compel Germany, at the point of the pistol, 
so to speak, to submit her wishes to this tribunal, which 


„would then decide. 


In its first outburst of hatred, the British Government 
had showered a number of States with guarantees, which 
were unilateral if the State in question was averse to 4 
bilateral treaty, and bilateral if the given State was pre- 
pared to allow itself to be drawn into the system of alliances. 
With the greatest precipitation, a very close alliance was 
concluded with Poland, not for the least reason because 
of the false reports of a German invasion. - l 

On my return to London I endeavoured to form a pic- 
ture of Anglo-German relations, whether they were drifting 
irresistibly toward war, or whether there was still a hope 
of peace. The general situation as I had seen it from Ger- 
many seemed to indicate that war was inevitable, since 
England was openly pursuing her encirclement policy 
with great intensity without regard for the political, mili- 
‘tary or financial cost involved, and Germany—according 
to the Führer’s speech in Wilhelmshaven—could not, as 
in 1914, look calmly on until the iron ring was forged. 

My first impressions in London seemed to bear out 
this view. The encirclement policy. had just reached the 
point where the Soviet Union was to be brought in. Those 
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protracted and fluctuating negotiations were started which 
were to last all through the summer. Noteworthy was the 
doggedness, the fanaticism, almost the hysteria with which 
the political public urged on the negotiations and compelled 
the Government to make greater and greater concessions 
in order that the pact might be concluded as speedily as 
possible. All slaps in the face from the Soviet Union were 


accepted, the increasingly insolent artifices of the Russians . 


were acceded to, until the point had almost been reached 
where, by yielding on the subject of “indirect aggres- 
sion,” the small States would be surrendered to Russia’s 
mercy. | 


It was apparent from the behaviour of the public that | 


the pressure to secure a speedy agreement was exerted only 
because it was felt that without Russia’s help the coalition 


would not be strong enough to achieve its purpose. The — 


fairly strong stamp of hysteria that marked all these consid- 
erations in England did not give the impression of strength. 
Parallel with the Russian negotiations, all through 
the summer months there were countless separate technical 
negotiations with the other partners to the encirclement 
policy: financial negotiations with Poland, military dis- 
cussions with Poland in London, General Ironside’s visit 
to Warsaw, credits to Rumania and Turkey, a Turkish 
military mission to London, influence on Yugoslavia. 
This persistent ‘activity strengthened the impression, 
especially abroad, that England was working at top speed 
to make the encirclement watertight against all even- 
tualities, and wanted to, and hence would, increase the 
war danger. Whatever reasonable tendencies still existed 
` were thereby smothered. All the more that the press knew 
no bounds in its campaign of lies and slanders. The “Sunday 
Express,” for example, published a series of articles under 
the title: “The Man Who Murdered Hitler.” According 
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to them, the Führer had been murdered some time ago and 
had been replaced. by a double who had been made ready 
for. the purpose beforehand! Furthermore, it. was reported 
in several newspapers that Goering had been wounded. in 
an attempt on his life, etc., etc. 
-The attitude of the authorities was also distinctly 
unfriendly toward Germans. Landesgruppenleiter _Karlowa 
and five other Party members were expelled from the coun- 
try without any reason assigned. Other German subjects, 
merchants who had been doing business in England for 
ten or fifteen years, wete deprived of their residential per- 
mits; others were not allowed to return to England. German 
children who attended’ English schools found it practically 
impossible to continue because of the rabid anti-German 
character of the instruction. : 
2) Growing Reaction to the Encirclement Policy. On 
closer examination of the various trends it appeared that 
all. that glittered was not gold—that is, that not all that 
outwardly posed as a firm front driving for war was so in 
reality. More and more there began to crystallize small 
but influential groups, for whom the encirclement front 
was not an end in itself but a means to an end, in other 
words, England felt herself inferior to Germany and not 
an equal as a negotiating partner. She wanted, through 
armament and the formation of a coalition, to compel Ger- 
many to effectuate her further demands through negotia- 
tions. A growing understanding of these demands wae 
moreover to be observed. Even the concept “Lebensraum 
was gaining currency in the English language. 
` Pärallel with these more reasonable tendencies, a more 
sober attitude was developing regarding the effectiveness 
of the united front that was in process of making. While 
joy was unreserved over the incorporation of Turkey into 
this front, disillusionment was growing with respect to 
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Poland and Russia: recognition was gradually gaining ground - 
of the fragility of the Polish State, its megalomaniac pre: 


tensions, and its insatiable: need of money. The Soviet 
Union created bad feeling because of the increasingly oner: 
ous conditions it put forward in the negotiations, its 
patent distrust of Chamberlain, and its cold and haughty 
response to Britain’s wooings. a - 

Outwardly these sentiments were expressed in several 
speeches by Chamberlain and Halifax, in which the principle 
of England’s dual policy—or twin-action policy,’ as it 
was otherwise called—was clearly adumbrated: England 
wants by means of armament and the acquisition of allies 
to make herself strong and equal to the Axis, but at the same 
time she wants by means of negotiations to seek an adjust- 
ment with Germany, and is prepared to make sacrifices for 
it: on the question of the colonies, raw material supplies, 
Lebensraum, and spheres of economic interest. These were 
the salient points mentioned, without, ne concrete 
proposals having been made. 

3) Ways of Relaxing the Tension. After I had sounded 
the ground and discovered the above-mentioned lines of 
development, I considered that the most effective thing 
would be to endeavour to influence leading British political. 
circles along two lines: first to warn against the adopted 
policy of encirclement, then to make constructive proposals 
with a view to breaking the tension. 

I filtered my warnings of the dire consequences with 

_ which persistence in the encirclement policy was fraught 
into political channels through three ways: in part, per- 
sonally, in part through members of the Embassy staff 
whom I enlisted for this purpose, especially the Press. 
Counsellor, and in part, through conversations with a) official 


: “Zwillingspolitik. z 


persons, b) men in public life (Members of Parliament, 
journalists, etc.), and c) trough: suitable members of the 
diplomatic corps. 

Definite limits were set to my efforts to influence official 
persons by the fact that I was in duty bound to exercise re- 
serve. I had therefore to refrain from approaching Chamber- 
lain or Halifax officially. But in course of time I succeeded 
in establishing the desired contacts by other ways. At 
a lunch at the home of Under Secretary of State Butler, 
where in addition only Halifax and Kordt were present, 
I had a long conversation with Halifax. I also had a de- 
tailed talk with Sir Horace Wilson (which means, with 
Chamberlain) and several conversations with Lord Chatfield 
and Lord Runciman. 

The attempts to influence povi men did not encounter 
great difficulties. Such talks were sought for and initiated 
by M. P.s themselves, not to mention Tees and 
publicists. 

- The two most important points in my argument were 
the following: a) put concisely: Britain, by her guarantee 
to Poland, had placed the peace of the world in the hands 
of minor Polish officials and military men (provocation 
of incidents in the Corridor or in Danzig); b) the threat 
to Germany from the British encirclement policy was 
clear to the entire German people, who were unanimously 
determined to parry this danger and not to tolerate a repeti- 
tion of 1914. These two main themes were supplemented 
_by other detailed. arguments; in particular, I wanted to 
enlighten the English, who are unsophisticated in conti- 
-nental, and especially in East European, affairs, on the 
-nature of the Polish State, and on our claims to Danzig 
_and the Corridor. - 

My efforts regarding a constructive policy, that is, 

the possibility of relaxing the tension through negotiations, 
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had as their object the establishment of direct contact 


between the Führer and a leading English public figure. 
Apart from the fact that this way seemed to me the most 
expeditious and the one most promising of success, I was 
strengthened in this idea by a statement which the Führer 
was supposed to have made: namely, that he was certain 
that in a direct conversation conducted in German with 
a decent and straightforward Englishman, he would have 
no great difficulty in finding a satisfactory settlement for 
existing issues. (This statement was later, at the end of 
June, confirmed to me by Baron Geyr through Herr Hewel.) 


It was not difficult to give currency to this idea of direct 
conversations among influential Englishmen, since they. 


themselves often suggested similar ideas. The surest sign 


that the suggestion had fallen on fruitful soil was that it 


was mentioned by third persons as their own idea. 

But the difficulty was to choose a person whom the Führer 
would find congenial, that is, a straighforward, blunt and 
soldierly fellow who at the same time spoke German. I 
‘thought of Butler, Ironside, Burgin, Addison, Chatfield. 
But they all lacked something: either they did not know 
German, or fell short as personalities. The most suitable 
seemed to me Lord Chatfield. How widespread was the idea 
of such a talk was revealed by a remark made to me by Sir 
‘Horace Wilson to the effect that an outstanding person in 
‘the British business world was had in mind. It was later 
conveyed to me from Chamberlain and Sir Horace Wilson 
through an intermediary that all sorts of political busy- 
_ bodies—like Lord Mottistone—were trying to edge. in, 
and the strictest secrecy was advisable. This intermedi- 
ary offered his services for a further exchange of ideas and 
was utilized. Eventually, the matter took a different turn 
and ended in the conversations which Staatsrat Wohlthat 
and I had with Sir Horace Wilson. 
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a The Danzig Crisis and the Growing War Spirit. How 
difficult it was to further these plans, and how intricate 
the -general political situation had become was. revealed 
when the Danzig question came to ‘the fore and therewith 
the British commitments toward Poland were put to. their 
first test. As the demands from the Danzig side for return 
to the Reich became more pressing, and Danzig took meas- 
ures of self-defence, the British public became possessed by 
a growing nervousness. Nourished from the most diverse 
sources, a flood of lying reports alleging concentration of 
army corps in Danzig, bringing in of heavy artillery, build- 
ing of fortifications, etc., poured into the British press. This 
inflammatory campaign reached its peak in the early 


` days of July, when week-end United Press reports from 


Warsaw regarding a Danzig-Polish crisis, an ultimatum, 
etc., provoked a regular feeling of panic and crisis in London. 
The Embassy soon traced the crisismongers: they were 
American circles working through the American Embassy 
in Warsaw. This was the first, but a very distinct, sign 
that Roosevelt was interested in an aggravation of the situa- 
tion, or in war, in order to secure, first the repeal of the neu- 
trality law, and then his re-election ‘thanks to the war. 
' These intrigues and crises had a direct effect, inasmuch 
as they compelled Chamberlain to declare in ever more 
precise terms that any change in the status quo in Danzig. 
would constitute a casus foederis for Britain. Meanwhile 
the excitement, anti-German feeling, determination to fight, 
or fatalism of the general public were growing. The idea- 
that any change in the existing situation undertaken 
without Poland’s consent must be followed by a declaration 
of war by England on Germany had now become an idée 
fixe in the minds of broadest sections of the British public. 
The cross-section of public sentiment at the beginning 
of July was roughly as follows: the first stratum comprised 
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a numerically small but politically influential group who 
realized’ the dangerousness of the course adopted and were 
anxious for an adjustment with Germany in one way or 
another—to a certain degree they were victims of their own 
policy; then came a broader stratum of determined anti- 
Germans bent on war, composed of the Churchill-Eden- 
Amery-Cooper circle * and their following of Left Liberal 
and ultra-pacifist elements, the newspaper group around 
the “Daily Chronicle,” “Yorkshire Post” and “Manchester 
Guardian,” influential Jewish groups, émigrés, American 
influences, ? etc. Then, as the third stratum, came the general 
public, who felt no hatred toward Germany but were tired 
of the “eternal interruptions of peaceful development,” 
for which they held Germany responsible. Their sentimen ts 
could best be expressed in the words: “If there is to be a 
fight, let us have it now.” ® In general, this war spirit 
was stiffened by the feeling that the weak points in armament 
had been repaired and that, as regards the air force and air 
defence in particular, armament was adequate. : 
The difficulties in the way of an attempt to break the 
tension were therefore quite evident, and they were defined 
by me in conversations with Halifax, Wilson and many 
other. persons as follows: the complexity of the British 
twin-action policy could not but strike the outside world 
as insincere. On the one hand, there were deeds: a feverish 
policy of encirclement and armament; on the other hand, 
words: peace and friendship with Germany. Another obstacle 
. to conciliation was that all possibility of negotiation was 
debarred owing to the increasing rigidity of Chamberlain’s 
statements, which corresponded with the increasingly cate- 


1 + . » . » . 
The word “circle” (Kreis) is written in ink above the line 
i : 


2 “Amerikanische Einwirkungen.” 
-3 In the original this phrase is in English. 
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gorical refusal of Poland to consent to any concessions. And, 
finally, the greatest hindrance to conciliation talks was 
the whipping up of public opinion by the press, so that 
every attempt at conciliation was branded as high treason. 


(Cf. the handling of the Hudson-Wohlthat negotiations 
by. the press.) . 

5) Attitude of the German Press Toward Britain, It was 
not surprising, under these circumstances, that a favourable 
atmosphere for conciliation was absent on the German side 
and that no inclination was evinced to test the conciliatory 
statements occasionally made by British statesmen—such 
as Halifax’s speeches in the House of Lords and at 
Chatam House. The German press viewed relations with 
England solely from the standpoint of her encirclement 
policy and for the rest polemicized with the British press, 
which furnished it with plenty of material therefor. Indeed, 
no other tone than the fortissimo could be expected from 
the German press, since it had already adopted the sharpest 
tone toward England since the autumn of 1938, and articles 
which were not of a polemical tendency were rarities. Al- 
though the public in both countries were already dulled 
to the mutual press feud and its increased sharpness only 
fell flat, the occasional personal attacks of the German 
press on leading English public men, or sarcastic remarks 
about the King, or the Palestine atrocity campaign against _ 
the British army caused additional bad blood and sawed 
deeper into the thin footplank of peace between Germany 
and England. The Press Counsellor of the Embassy was 
therefore right when he urged that the throttle ‘should be 
put on this propaganda and pointed out that “a puff of wind 
would be enough to make the lion spring.” One often got 
the impression, he added, that the idea was to make. the 
British explode ‘before Poland was ripe for attack. 


`= Compared with -these serious consequences fraught in 
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the attitude of the German press, or in the methods of 
German propaganda, the smaller instances of clumsiness 
or tactlessness which German propaganda displayed may 
pass unmentioned. It should only be mentioned that it 
was undoubtedly a mistake to have Reichsminister Goebbels’ 
article in the “Völkischer Beobachter” against the prope- 
gandist. Stephen King-Hall translated into English and 
circulated in England. A polemic intended for a German 


audience must fail in its effect on a British audience, es-` 
3 


pecially when the translation is inadequate and clings 
so closely to the original that German jargon, such as “oller 
ehrlicher Seebar” is translated: “You can tell those little 
tales to the marines, you honest old British Jack Tar.” 
On the other hand, it deserves to be mentioned that ene 
atory writings about Danzig, such as Fuchs’ pamphlet 
were noticed and had a good effect. Similarly, Prof. Hafer- 
korn of Danzig knew how to appeal effectively to 


influential -British circles both orally and in his writings. ` 


_ In general, however, viewed from England, the attitude 
_of the German press toward England created the impression 
that any conciliatory word to Germany coming from her 
was taken as a sign of weakness and decadence, and every 
firm statement as an insolent challenge. 

6) British Offer of Negotiations. In the middle of July 
Anglo-German relations became a little more tangid. 
This was due to the sobering effect produced by the reala 
tion that warmongering intrigues had been behind the Danzig 
crisis, to the reassuring news from Germany that leading 
personalities had gone on vacation, to the calmer atmosphere 
in Danzig, and to the desire of the British Government 
to-adjourn Parliament for the holidays. l m 

C; Either because of this, or by a chance coincidence the 
already mentioned constructive trends in the British Gov- 
ernment—which, instead of the negativity of the encircle- 
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ment front, sought to reach agreement with Germany by 
way of negotiation—began to shape into positive action. 
For this purpose Staatsrat Wohlthat was applied to, who 
had come to London for negotiations, already had good 
relations with the persons concerned, and, because of his 
activity as special economic commissioner for the. Four-. 
Year Plan, would help to stress the economic character 
of the conversations. The initiative came from Sir Horace 
Wilson, Chamberlain’s closest collaborator and adviser. 
When Herr Wohlthat was in London for the whaling negotia- 
tions in July, Wilson invited him for a talk and, consulting 
prepared notes, outlined a program for a comprehensive 
adjustment of Anglo-German relations. The program en- 
visaged political, military and. economic arrangements. 

In the political sphere, a non-aggression pact was contem- 
plated, in which aggression would be renounced in principle. 
The underlying purpose of this treaty was to make it poss i- 
ble for the British gradually to disembarrass themselves 
of their commitments toward Poland, on the ground that 
they had by this treaty secured Germany’s renunciation 
of methods of aggression. 

In addition, a pact of non-intervention was to be signed, 
which was to be in a way a wrapper 1 for a delimitation 


of the spheres of interest of the Great Powers. 


In the military sphere, negotiations for an agreement 
regarding limitation of land, naval and air armaments | 
was envisaged. usa 

. In the economic sphere, comprehensive proposals were 
made: negotiations were to be undertaken on colonial ques~ 
tions, supplies of raw material for Germany, delimitation 
of industrial markets, international debt problems, and 
the application of the most favoured nation clause. 
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The basic idea of these proposals, Sir Horace Wilson 
explained, was that they would broach and settle questions 


of such great importance that the deadlocked Near East 
questions, such as Danzig and Poland, would be pushed: 
into the background, and then could be settled by Germany: 


directly with Poland. 

| The importance of Wilson’s proposals was demonstrat- 
éd by the fact that Wilson invited Wohlthat to have them 
confirmed: by Chamberlain personally, whose room was 
not far from Wilson’s. Wohlthat, however, declined this 
in order not to prejudice the unofficial character of his 
mission. 

Secretary of Overseas Trade Hudson, through the 
Norwegian delegate to the whaling conference, also: invit- 
ed Herr Wohlthat to a talk. After consulting with me 
Herr Wohlthat consented. In a long conversation Hudson 
outlined ideas on Anglo-German economic MOA 

in the sphere of foreign trade. He pointed out that three 
big regions * offered the two nations an immense field for 
economic activity: the English Empire, ? China and Rus-: 
sia. Here agreement was possible, as also in other regions; 
England had no economic ambitions in the Balkans. Faar 
cial questions were also discussed; but not a loan to Ger- 
many for the conversion of her war economy to a peace 
economy. Herr Wohlthat got the impression that Hudson 
had a good grasp of the subject and was a man of bold ideas. 
After this conversation with Hudson, Staatsrat Wohlthat l 
had a second talk with Wilson, in which he had Hudson ’s 
ideas confirmed. aar l i 
E The fact -of the Wohlthat-Hudson ‘talk, owing to an” 
indiscretion on the latter’s part, became known to the press; ; 


t “Gebiete.” 
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which played it up in a sensational manner and connected 
it with the rumour which had been circulating in the City 
and Fleet Street for some days that Britain was to grant 
Germany a loan of one billion pounds sterling for the conver- 
sion of the German economy to a peace footing. Hudson 
thade some tactless comments on the subject in the Sunday 
newspapers which puffed the matter up still more. Here 
too the thirst for sensation was combined with the wish 
of certain British circles to nip every prospect of an under- 
standing in the bud. However, the atmosphere did not 
become too bad and did not render the continuation of the 
talks impossible, because the Wilson-Wohlthat talks escaped 
the press and Berlin took the British indiscretions rela- 
tively coolly. | 
A few days after Herr Wohlthat’s departure, the well- 
known and moderate Labour Party politician, Charles 
Roden Buxton, paid a visit to Embassy Counsellor Kordt 
and outlined to him in much more outspoken form ideas 
which had an unmistakable kinship with those expounded 
by Sir Horace Wilson; only they laid more stress on the: 
political side of an Anglo-German détente than on the eco- 
nomic. Buxton considered a return to the methods of secret: _ 
diplomacy necessary, since the peoples were so excited: 
and the atmosphere was so overcharged that public 1 by 
statesmen. would cause more harm than good. The way. - 
must be cleared for a political agreement by secret hegotia- 
tions, as in the case of the entente with Francé in 1904 and’ 
the entente with Russia in 1907 (the fact that at about 
this time Chamberlain referred in the House of Commons ` 
to how long it had taken for the conclusion of the ententes 
with France and Russia seems to indicate that Buxton had 


1 There is something missing here in the original: evidently,- 
the word “statements” or “negotiations.” l 
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discussed his ideas with official persons, or had even. been 
inspired by them. England, Buxton went on to say was 
now faced with the same problems as at that time delim 
tation of Lebensraums and spheres of interest with eons: 
and Russia. Great Britain would therefore promise to = 
spect Germany’s spheres of interest in East and Southeast 
Europe. The consequence of this would be that England 
would renounce the guarantees she had given to certain 
States in the German sphere of interest. Further Great 
Britain would bring influence to bear on France to pa her 
to give up her alliance with the Soviet Union and her com- 
mitments in Southeast Europe. She would also drop her 
treaty negotiations with the Soviet Union. In return, Ger- 
many was to declare her readiness to co-operate in Eitop: 
and ‘to agree to a general reduction of armaments The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs was informed of this Can 
tion, as well as, it goes without saying, of the talks with 
Sir Horace Wilson., ; S are 
In the following days the British side continued to press 
the suggestion that reconciliation moves be inaugurated 
and put the matter on official lines. After a conversation 
I was to have with Mr. Butler before we both went on leave 
. fell through owing to the fact that Butler left prematurely 
he let me know through Herr Kordt that Sir Horace Wilson 
wanted to talk with me. In order to avoid all publicity 
I visited Wilson at his home on August 3 and we had: 
a conversation which lasted nearly two hours. In the main 
it followed the same lines as the Wohlthat conversation i 
I thought it valuable to have him confirm the proposals ig 
had made to Wohlthat. This Wilson did, so that the authen., 
ticity of the project is beyond question, . E 
I considered it particularly important to elucidate T 
connection there was between Wilson’s proposals and the 
British encirclement policy. Again Wilson affirmed, and 
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in a clearer form than he had done to Wohlthat, that the 
conclusion of an Anglo-German entente would practically 
render Britain’s guarantee- policy nugatory. Agreement 
with Germany would enable Britain to extricate herself 
from her predicament in regard to Poland on the ground 
that the non-aggression pact protected Poland from German 
attack; England would thus be relieved of her commit- 
ments. Then Poland, so to speak, would be left to face 
Germany alone. e ; 

Sir Horace Wilson, on my insistence, a 
the question of how the negotiations were to be condu: 
in face of the inflamed state of British public opinion, and 
how they were to be protected from the fate which befell 
the conversations with Wohlthat. He admitted quite frankly 
that by taking this step Chamberlain was incurring a great 
risk and laying himself open to the danger of a fall. But 
with.skill and strict secrecy, the reefs could be avoided. 
The British Government must however be sure that its 
initiative met with equal readiness on the German side. 
There was no sense in beginning negotiations if a new crisis 
was in the offing. It would therefore very much like to know 
how the Führer had received Wohlthat’s report, whether-he 
foresaw a quiet period of negotiation in the next few months, 
and, lastly, whether he himself was ready to manifest 
a willingness for negotiations, whether by means of a public 
statement or confidentially. However that might be, it 
would be a great disappointment to the British Government 
if no response to the British initiative were forthcoming 
from our side. The only alternative would then-bẹ catas- 
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I demurred to many of Wilson’s challengeable state- 
ments: for instance, that there was an atmosphere of distrust 


since- Prague, and that Germany was making unilateral 
military preparations. For the rest, I played. the part of 
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a listener, which I had to do in any case since I had no indi- 
cation of what reception Wohlthat’s report of his conversa- 
tions in London had found in authoritative quarters in 
Germany. I only knew from a personal telegram from the 


Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs ‘requesting to be informed 


of the political substance of Wohlthat’s conversations; 
and from a telegram from the Secretary of State, that Wohl- 
that’s report had been transmitted by Field-Marshal Goer- 
ing to the Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs. 
7) Assessment of the-Horace Wilson Démarche. When 
one reviews: the policy of the British Government in the 
summer of 1939 which led up to Sir Horace Wilson’s dé- 
marche, it becomes clear that the reaction to the precipi- 
tately inaugurated, dangerous and frivolous encirclement 
policy was becoming stronger and stronger. It looked as 
` if the trend in favour of a constructive policy toward Ger- 
many gathered force as the disillusionment over the nego- 
tiations with Russia grew, and finally took shape in the 
Chamberlain-Wilson proposals to Staatsrat Wohlthat and 
‘me. Chamberlain—so his supporters explain his attitude 
in home politics—had to bend to the assault of public 
opinion, but firmly believed it would soon come to its senses. 

He then considered the moment had come to take it in hand 
and direct it along the course he had planned—just as he 
had done in his Abyssinian policy. He now wanted to take 
advantage of the. disillusionment of the _politically-mind- 
ed public over Russia in order to resume the Bey of an 
adjustment with Germany. l a 

_ The immense difficulties with. which such an under- 
taking on the English side was fraught have already ‘been 
mentioned: exclusion of all possibility of negotiation owing 
to the British statements regarding Danzig, and the inflamed 
state of public opinion. But, on the other hand, it should 
be stressed that these difficulties were taken into consid- 
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eration in the Sir Horace Wilson proposals (comparisori 
with the conclusion of the ententes of 1904 and 1907; secrecy 
of negotiations), and that they contained practical possi- 
bilities, or at least possibilities worthy of a trial. At any 
rate, Chamberlain’s. position was strong enough to put 


- through the project should it come to it. I was told many 


a time by influential persons that Chamberlain would 
have the electorate behind him whether his cry was l War” 

or “Peace.” And this was undoubtedly true. What impor- 
tance Chamberlain and Wilson attached to their proposals 
is indicated by the fact that Chamberlain was prepared 
to confirm them to Wohlthat, and that Wilson furthermore 
strongly stressed the great value the British Government 
laid upon a German reply and considered that slipping into 


war * was the only alternative. 


The tragic and paramount thing about the tise of the 
new Anglo-German war was that Germany demanded an 
equal place with Britain as a world power and that Britain 
was in principle prepared to concede. But, whereas Germany 
demanded immediate, complete and unequivocal satisfac- 
tion of her. demand, Britain—although she was- ready 
to renounce her Eastern. commitments, and therewith 
her encirclement policy, as well as to allow Germany a 
predominant position in East and Southeast Europe and 
to discuss genuine world political partnership * with 
Germany—wanted this to be done only by way of negotia- 
tion and a gradual 3 revision of British policy. This change 
could be effected in a period of months, but not of days 


or weeks. 
As regards the technicalities and atmosphere of nego 


a “Hineingleiten in einen Krieg.” 
2 “Weltpolitische Partnerschaft.” 
3 Underscored in the original. 
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tiations, there was the added difficuity- that at the time 
when the English were prepared to negotiate and to make 
concessions—that is, from Munich to Prague (with the 
exception of the interruption due to the anti-Jewish demon- 
strations in Germany in November)—no negotiations were 
initiated. After Prague came the abrupt change in British 
policy and in the mental attitude of the individual Briton 
toward Germany. The encirclement held the foreground. 
When Chamberlain and Wilson, in their July action, again 
evinced a tendency toward a détente, the European, at- 
mosphere was strongly overcharged. No practical test. was 
made to see whether this overture still DEERE the. chance 
of a peaceful solution. i 
8) Reception Given to the British Offer of Negotiations 
in Berlin. A week after my conversation with Sir Horace 
Wilson I left London. I had already in July expressed a 
desire to come to Berlin to report in the middle of August 
and to remain in Germany until the Party Congress. The 
Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs gave his consent. I 
learned later that I would have been requested to apply for 
leave if I had not done so myself; the same was true of 
Count Welczek, the Ambassador in Paris. I arrived in 
Berlin on Monday morning, August 13. The talks with 
Count Ciano at Fuschl and Obersalzberg had ended the 
| day before. I asked the gentlemen on duty in the Ministry 
Chancellery to report my arrival in Berlin to the Reichs- 
minister of Foreign Affairs and to ascertain if and when 
I should go to Fuschl to report. In reply to my inquiries 
in the next few days, I was told that no information on the 
subject had been, received from the Reichsminister. I also 
asked Secretary of State von Weizsäcker when I could 
report to the Reichsminister in Fuschl. Herr von Weizsäcker 
intimated that he would write specially. to the Reichsmin- 
ister recommending that he should receive me; the Secre- 
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tary of State later read me the respective passage in his 
letter to the Reichsminister, wherein he briefly summarized 
what I had told him, especially as regards England’s atti- 
tude in the event of a German-Polish war. © 


I was repeatedly told in Berlin in these days that the 
Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs was convinced that in 
the event of a German-Polish war England would not join 
in on Poland’s behalf. I also learned that Herr Wohlthat’s 
report on his London conversations had been iriterpreted 
and treated more as a picture of the general mood, and that 
my report of my conversation with Sir Horace Wilson had 
been taken as a further sign of Britain’s weakness. 

I received no reply to my application from the Reichs- 
minister of Foreign Affairs. It was apparent that he had 
no time or no desire to hear my report, just as during the 


~ March crisis, when I was called to Berlin to report and 


was not received. As I felt the weight of the responsibility 
lying upon me, and had not the possibility of making an 
oral report, I decided to set forth in a short memorandum * 


-my views on what attitude England would take in the 


event of a German-Polish war. I pointed out that the Polish 
question in itself was not decisive for England, but rather. 
the desire to oppose any change in the balance of power on the 
continent in favour of Germany by unilateral action. Even if 
England was not committed to intervene automatically in ~ 
the event of a German-Polish conflict, such intervention 
against us had to be considered in the highest degree probable. 
I sent this memorandum by registered mail to the Secretary of 
State on August 18, with the request to forward it to the 
Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs. This was done. 


1 See Document No. 24. 
2 See Document No. 27. 
_ 3 Among Dirksen’s papers were found a postal receipt showing 
that a registered letter was addressed to Weizsäcker on August 18. 
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_ I requested and received the Secretary of State’s per- 
mission to go to Groditzberg and there await further: in- 
structions. I left for Gréditzberg on August 16, and here 
composed the above-mentioned memorandum. However, 
my services were no longer required. ; 


von Dirksen: * 


Gréditzberg, September 1939. 


Postscript. The present memorandum was “ composed 
because I considered it my duty to make a written record 
of Anglo-German relations as they developed during my 
period of service in London, in the event that the desire 
should arise at some future date to collect. all the available 
material on the subject. I felt this obligation. all the more 
keenly because just before the outbreak of the war all im- 
portant documents of the London Embassy had to be burned, 
and because many of the details were not given in the 
reports to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. I have made this 
record from memory, having no documents at my disposal. 


D 


4 So von Dirksen * 


t Signed by Dirksen personally. 
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APPENDIX I 


FROM DIRKSEN’S PRIVATE [UNOFFICIAL] 
CORRESPONDENCE 


No. I 


LETTER FROM GERMAN AMBASSADOR | 
IN MOSCOW DIRKSEN TO PRESIDENT 
OF THE REICH ASSOCIATION OF 

AGRICULTURAL AND FORESTRY 
EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATIONS WANGENHEIM 


Moscow, July 22, 1931 
Strictly Confidential 


Dear Wangenheim, 


I read an article the other day in the “Deutsche Tages- ~ 
zeitung” in which it was said that, if the credit nego- 
tiations in Paris and London should break down, there 
was no need to give up all hope, since we could then pursue 
a more active policy in the East. 

This struck an answering chord in me; I have these 
past few weeks been very intently occupied with similar 
thoughts, and I should not like to keep them from you, 
even at the risk that they may seem to you still very crude 
and immature. We must proceed from the standpoint— 
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as the “Deutsche Tageszeitung” did—that we Gait 
must not go to the conferences in Paris and London with 


the feeling that if nothing comes of the negotiations then ` 


all is lost. We must rather have a ready-made plan of what 
to do in case the negotiations should prove abortive. Thi 
plan would roughly be as follows: if the credit fienotiat 
should break down, Germany’s public and private cr i 
would sink to zero; the mark would heavily debline, a 
not be quoted at all; foreign credits would continue to > 
withdrawn, and panic in the country would correspondin i 
increase. In face of this, the Government would aed 
adopt even far more incisive measures than hitherto; fie 
existing ordinances would naturally have to be ke s in 
force. Since the continued maintenance of a high bank oe 
discount rate, coupled with the credit stringency, ’ would 
completely ruin our economy, and since these sensi S, 
strictly speaking, were taken only in order to recover ie 


confidence of the foreign money markets, there will be 


no need to persist in them if there is no longer any prospect 
of winning foreign confidence—and that would ae 
be the case after the collapse of the credit eon. 
If, then, the raising of the discount rate leads to too ri 
inous consequences and, on the other hand, does not elim- 
inate the shortage of payment media, we would prob 
ably revert to methods which have at ae d 
rightly—been abandoned, and put substitute en 
media, e. g., Rentenbank notes, into circulation. Thi 
would sooner or later lead to the creation of an seiemal 
currency, which as far as possible would be secured by 
gold, but which would be left without substantial ald 
cover should gold be lacking. Settlements with forei Sil 
tries would then be made in gold currency. All this sens 
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ly what has been done here. If such an internal currency 
should be created, side by side with the gold currency in- 
tended for foreign trade, still stricter government control will 
be necessary than that so far imposed upon foreign exchange- 
transactions. Purchase and sale of foreign exchange would 
have to be made exclusively through a central government 
office, and only for the most urgent needs. Parallel with 
this, similar strict control would have to be exercised 
with regard to raw materials and other commodities which 
we need from abroad. Exports must be increased to the 
utmost, in order to secure the maximum foreign exchange; 
exports would also have to be strictly controlled in order 
to be able to keep a check on the inflow of foreign 
exchange. . 
Control of exports and imports is nothing else than 
a monopoly of foreign trade; and we shall of course have 
to resort to this, just as any State which cannot permit 
itself the luxury of importing everything that its citizens 
fancy. 
The foreign trade monopoly would of course provide 
us with all the possibilities which the Soviet Government 
derives from it; above all, we would be able to make our 
purchases where it suits us, without being accused. of vio- 
lating the most favoured nation clause contained in some 
of the trade agreements. ; 
This brings me to Eastern policy. If a big loan does: 
not materialize, we shall naturally have to strive not only 
to maintain our export trade with our present purchasers, 
but to increase it to the utmost, even if it involves dumping. 
But we must in addition elucidate every imaginable pos- 
sibility of increasing our export trade, in order to reduce 
‘the number of unemployed and to infuse new blood into 
cour economy. But all this can only be done by extending our 
economic relations with the Soviet Union. We have hitherto 
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been unable to make full use of the enormous export poten- 


tialities which have been available to us in this past year— 
how long they will continue nobody knows—because we 
could not advance the Soviet Government the necessary 
credits, that is, because we were not rich enough to finance 
this business. But such financing will become superfluous 
when we allow the Soviet Union to pay us not in money 
but in goods. And we can allow it to pay us in goods imme- 
diately we institute a foreign trade monopoly. Then we 
shali not need to go all over the world for our oil, for in- 
stance, and allied products, but can cover all our require- 
ment in Russia, and to this extent increase our exports 
over and above our present credit potentialities. The same 
is true of a number of other products, e. g., timber, wheat, 
maize, cotton, etc., which we import from other countries 
without corresponding exports. 

I fully realize that direct bargaining to a value of 
hundreds of millions cannot be transacted over the count- 
er. It not only requires time, it also has to be financed. 
But if we abandon the gold standard and introduce 
an internal curiency, this Russian business could be financed 
with the help of a special type of security, whether we call 
them treasury bills, Russian finance bonds, or by any other 
name. These securities would be put into circulation to 
the amount of current business, and then—each time to 
the amount of the completed transaction—withdrawn. 

This is one aspect of activity in Russia. Another is 
that we could to an entirely different extent than formerly, 


and without the false fear of being frowned upon by Western - 


Europe, satisfy the demand here for workers of all kinds, 
skilled and unskilled. This is a question in itself, about 
which very much could be said; I shall here confine myself 
only to this remark. At any rate, I am convinced that here 
we have extraordinarily big opportunities for placing 
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eople into utter poverty. " 
5 T is after all an absurdity that, on the one hand, ae 
is a continent like Russia, which is crying out for game 
of all kinds, machines, etc., and which experiences 


anpower, and that, on the other, there 


extreme need for m 3 a 
i country like Germany which has an overproductio 
ae and and the 


of such goods and manpower—yet the dem 
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ly cannot be brought togeth 
acne is pressing, and so I will conclude. As you see, 


I am by no means an utter ee can anton 
i imis 
not even so terribly pess 
be found. However, I am oe eae 
i s and London, 
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I myself am doing quite w 
a relapse. l 
With best greetings to yourself and your wife, 
I am, yours, 


ell and have not yet had 


[Dirksen] 
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No. 2 
ə LETTER FROM F. STUMM 
TO GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN LONDON. 
DIRKSEN _ = 


F. von STUMM! 


Kreis Marburg (Lahn) 
May 2, 1938 


Dear Dirksen, 


About Si 
n A N. S So I should like to add that he is thor- 
ec pro-Franco” and thoroughly anti-Semitic. He has 
oft spot for us and is at least objective . 


Besides him, please convey the best greetings of my 


wife a i i 
ee nd ous to the Vansittarts. He is not so anti-German 
is i 
: erie said to be. But to the Cabinet he seemed, as 
y know, too pro-French, that is, he was too rice 


under the charm of the French style of diplomacy and of ` 


3 


S 
peak, removed from the Foreign Office and can no longer 


rely on it l 
y s apparatus. But since he is extraordinarily 


1 Private letterhead. 
2 & 
Ausgesprochen pro-Franco.” 
The words “political adviser” are in English 
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Rauisch-Holzhausen | ° 


On the whole you will find that, in spite of Austria, the 
man in the street’ is still in favour of good relations with us 
and cannot stand the French. The anti-German influence of 
the press is not half as great as people here are disposed to 
think. n 
That the Government keeps on good terms with the 


. French, and in this way “safeguards” the Channel ports, 


is accepted by the Englishman as right, but without sym- 
pathy. That it is—at last, so it seems—imposing its polit- 
ical will on France, can only please him, since he has long 
been fed up with the running after Paris. The marked 
Jewish influence in Britain is worrying many Englishmen, 
and our handling of the Jewish problem is therefore no 
longer exciting so very much feeling. The Church question 
is a different matter, but here there is room for propaganda. . 
For the actions of the Archbishop of Canterbury and others — 
in the matter of the King,” as well as of foreign policy, have 
touched all sorts of Englishmen on the raw and made them 
more sensitive to the possibility of the clergy mixing too 
much in politics. Moreover, the Englishman is beginning to 
get definitely slack in the matter of Sunday churchgoing, 
even in the countryside—feeling for the Church is notice- 
ably cooling off. 

Well, I wish you good luck in your not unfavourable 
terrain, improvement of your Japanese health? and our 
meeting perhaps in London. If not in autumn, then later! 

With best greetings also to your wife, 

. Yours, 
Fr. Stumm * 


a 


1 The words “man in the street” are in English. 

2 The reference is to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s statement 
in December 1936 on the abdication of King Edward VIII. 

3 “Besserung Ihrer japanischen Gesundheit.? © 7. 7 

4 Signed by Stumm personally. i 


No. 3 
LETTER FROM GERMAN MINISTER IN CAIRO 


OW-WACHENDORF TO GERMAN 
AMBASSADOR IN LONDON DIRKSEN 


GERMAN LEGATION ! 


Cairo, May 19, 1938 


Dear. Dirksen, 


... 2 There is naturally much talk here about Czechia. 
However, there is no question of à war psychosis. British 
officers and diplomatists are making their plans for the 
summer with amazing coolness. Many think of going to 
Germany. A circular order from the War Office is supposed 
to have recommended the officers not to go to Austria. But 
this is presumably an old instruction from the March days 
and long out of date. It is said in the German colony that 
the officers have been ordered to restrict their intercourse 
with Germans. This seems Strange to me, because such 
intercourse was. never very great. Toward us the officers are 
as friendly as ever, and I am quite a frequenter of the ca- 
sinos. There I have been able to convince myself that there 


* 


1 Legation letterhead. 
2 The introductory part of the letter, which is of a private 
character, is omitted. , 
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is strikingly little talk of a coming wart, whereas only in 
February everybody was saying, without enmity, but with 
dumb: resignation, that a conflict was inevitable. 

You may perhaps be interested in a talk’ that I had 
yesterday with Smart and his wife. He. is First Oriental 
Secretary, with the rank of Embassy Counsellor. He is a 
clever man; according to Harold Nicolson he is one of the 
best ‘brains in ‘the British service. 

Mrs. Smart said to me in the course of a conversation, 
in which her husband took an active part: 

“It is a pity you did not move into Prague at the 

same time as you entered Vienna. In any case, if you 
move at all, I hope you will do it soon, for in two months’ 
time the situation in London might be much less favour- 
able.”* 
So far I have observed no war preparations on the part 
of the British military. On the other hand, I heard that 
Herriot, in a narrow circle shortly after the dinner at the 
British Embassy, expressed himself extremely pessimisti- 
cally, and stressed the unbreakable solidarity with the 
Czechs. My information was however so vague that I did 
not venture to pass it on. All the Frenchmen here look 
much more worried than the British. The latter, after all, 
have never been inclined to concern themselves with things 
which are not of actual moment. 

In the military field, the British here are very active. 
Ever since the big manoeuvres in the desert ended so dis- 
mally, the various units are being driven about there all 
‘the time. They are deeply troubled by the fact that the 
protracted domestic political crisis is still preventing any 
real headway being made in the matter of Egyptian. arma- 
ment. i 


1 The passage in quotation marks is given in English. 
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I presume you will not object if I occasionally give you 
a brief description of the state of feeling here. On the subject 


of Anglo-Egyptian relations I shall soon be sending you, a 
comprehensive report. — . you. ¢ 


With cordial greetings, 
Always yours, 


‘Ow-W achendorf* 


1 Signed by Ow-Wachendorf personally. 


ne 


No. 4 


"LETTER FROM GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN LONDON DIRKSEN TO GERMAN MINISTER 
IN CAIRO OW-WACHENDORF 


Copy 
June I, 1938 
Minister Baron von Ow-Wachendorf, 
i German Legation, 
Cairo l 


Dear Ow, 

Many thanks for your letter of May 19. Your political 
observations interested me keenly and were very valu- 
able to me, since they are a confirmation from afar of the 
atmosphere here and in a way refiect it more clearly. 

In particular, it was very important for me to learn 
from your letter that on the whole calmness prevails among 
British military circles in Egypt and. that the war nervous- 
ness which was to be observed here in the week-end of May 
21-23 did not extend there. Here too a calmer atmosphere 
has supervened in the meantime, partly owing to a more 
correct assessment of our conduct, and partly to a more, 
sceptical evaluation of the Czechs and their alarmist reports. 
Unfortunately, the nervousness here was very considerably 
enhanced by the behaviour of the British Embassy in Berlin, 
especially of Henderson himself, who seems to have rather 
lost his nerve and to have recommended the womenfolk of 
the Berlin Embassy and of the British journalists to return 
to England as soon as possible because the situation was 
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critical. This was naturally taken in bad part by us, as 
was also, on the other hand, the fact that Henderson’s foes: 
here in the Foreign Office took advantage of it to agitate 
against him in the press. It would be very regrettable if 
it were to lead to the removal of this man, who is so ready for 
reconciliation and is determined actively to work for it. 

The whole situation in respect to Czechoslovakia is 
now regarded more tranquilly. There is always the possibil- 
ity, of course, of a local outbreak in the form of shooting 

affairs as the result of Czech provocation. If no such inci- 
dent occurs it is to be hoped that the British, and also the 
French, will not relax their pressure on the Czech Govern- 
ment; in that case the prospects of negotiation with the 
Sudeten Germans for the granting of full civil equality and 
autonomy will be somewhat better. 

Another significant political event in the past week 
was the debate on air armament in the House of Commons 
and the reconstruction of the Cabinet which it has necessi- 
tated. It was particularly interesting from the standpoint 
of relations with us, inasmuch as it revealed the extraor- 
dinary irritability and nervousness of the public here in 
respect to everything which might indicate inferiority in 
air armament compared with us. Official circles still hold 
aloof from these trends, and I believe that they still desire 
an adjustment with Germany. The Czechoslovak -crisis had 
at least this advantage that it shook up politically-minded 
circles and revealed to them the danger of war inherent in 
the Sudeten German problem. This goes hand in hand with 
a.disinclination to become involved in warlike adventures: 
on account of Czechoslovakia. . . ." 
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APPENDIX H 


“REPORTS OF GERMAN AMBASSADOR IN PARIS 
. WELCZEK 


No. 1 


LETTER FROM GERMAN AMBASSADOR 
IN PARIS WELCZEK TO FOREIGN MINISTER 
NEURATH . 


GERMAN EMBASSY 
PARIS? 
ee © Paris, December 26, 1936 © 

A9 : . ; 

İn reference to telegraphic report 

of 24 inst.—No. 794 ' 


Dear Baron Neurath, 


_ During the conference of Chiefs of Missions in Nuremberg 
I held the view that if we energetically press even part of 
the proposals made by. the Führer on March 7 and adapt 
our mode of action to the European rules of the game, we 
should very soon be sitting at the conference table, and in 
all probability could secure the satisfaction of many of 
our wishes, including those in the colonial field. I still 
adhere to this view and am optimistic regarding its. SUCCESS, 
provided we do not drive our demands too far, 


1 Embassy letterhead. 
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I have lately been speaking to a number of foreigners 
who are extremely well disposed toward us, most of them 
diplomats. They are unanimously of the opinion that if 
we persist in our fait-accompli policy, by which we are 
Keeping the world in a constant state of agitation, our oppo- 
nents will have no alternative but to arm themselves with 
all energy against the supposed disturber of the peace, 
Germany, and, in view of their incomparably more favour- 
able economic and financial position, all the advantages 
will be with them. This would definitely lead to war, in 
which we could just as little count upon the Italians. as in 
in. I9I4.. 

I do not know whether or for how long we can stand an 
armament race with the Great Powers opposed to us. If we 
cannot do so for long, and since it is to be presumed that our 
opponents will get to learn about the foreign exchange and 
raw material shortage we are increasingly experiencing, 
it would be a great. tactical error if we did not in good 
time, and before the British complete their air armament, 
‘sit down to the conference table. Foreigners well informed 
about German affairs are even of the opinion that our pres- 
ent situation is desperately similar to that of the summer 
of 1918, and not only with respect to shortage of raw ma- 
terials, but also as regards determination to see it through. 
Time is not on our side, since the discrepancy between 
our opponents’ potentialities for armament and ours will 
become more and more evident with the lapse of time, and 
then our situation as regards an Understanding will be ever 
more unfavourable. 

I have repeatedly reported that, notwithstanding all 
the slaps in the face the French have received in the past 
year, they are even now ready to negotiate with a view to 


an understanding. That they were not willing right after. 


receiving a slap in the face to agree even to the most 
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alluring. proposals, is psychologically understandable. Now 


the situation is reversed. It is not the Führer who is extend- 


ing his hand for an understanding, but the French that 
are offering their hand to us; the slapped is extending his 
hand to the slapper. But the slapped is also more sensitive 
as to the way his offer is received and to how long it takes 
before it is answered; the longer the answer is delayed, the 
more difficult will the situation become for the offerer, and: 
the more unfavourable the atmosphere. This circumstance 
is of the greatest importance here. Opportunities come and. 
go. I doubt whether the present still favourable opportu- 
nity for an understanding can continue for long, and am 
of the opinion that the moment has come when the only 
remaining choice for us is an understanding or a policy 
which must lead to isolation. If we ate dilatory in our 
answer to the French overture, our opponents will certainly 
assume that we want to sabotage it. That we must seek 
in the negotiations to secure the optimum and maximum, 
goes without saying. at a 
For many years I used to believe that an understanding 
with France could be achieved only through Britain. But 
since I have seen that, contrary to all British tradition, 
an ideology of animosity toward the Third Reich plays 
an important, often even a decisive, role in British public 
opinion, even in the case of Eden, I have given up my for-- 
mer opinion. Russia will scarcely succeed in deterring France: 
from an effort to achieve understanding once it has been be- 
gun and promises success; nevertheless Moscow is working 
assiduously, because it knows very well that in the event 


of a German-French rapprochement, the Franco-Russian: 


treaty would be gradually reduced in value to the level of 


the Rapallo treaty. That was the expression Delbos used 


in our last conversation. 
I should now like to analyze what were the primary 
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ons that induced the French Government to make us ` 
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main line of Léon Blum’s policy, while the direct motive 
ht in the desire:to. liqui- 


for the overtures to us is to be soug 
date the Spanish adventure at a moment comparatively 


‘favourable to the Reds—after having tacitly permitted 


numerous Rotfront volunteers to cross the frontier and the 


transit of large quantities of war materials.. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the overtures for an under- 
standing come from a Popular Front Cabinet and a Jewish 
Prime Minister, who is being most severely attacked for 
it by the Lefts. If we reject this overture, which well-in- 
formed persons say will be the last, the conclusion must nec- 
essarily be drawn that we want to attack France. Our oppo- 
nents. will then lay the blame on us, and take advantage of 
it in order, in view of the war which is regarded as inevi- 
table, to completely isolate us and to cut off our supplies 
of raw material as far as possible. | 

` Tt is the universally prevalent rumour heré, and one 
which was purveyed by Francois-Poncet only several months. 
ago, that we are bound to suffer economic collapse in the 
second half of 1937, and that we shall, in order to. divert 
popular opinion, precipitate a war before that. Another ver- 
sion has it that after landing big troop detachments in Spain 


and reinforcing our ait -squadrons there, we shali start 


a war on two fronts against France even now; and. that 
ium, but through 


this time we shall march not through Belg 


Switzerland. There can be no doubt that these fantastic 


rumours chiefly originate in the Soviet Embassy here. 
. The regrettable thing is that they are believed even by 
serious people. $ 
` Last week Blum invited me to come and see him in order 
to dispel the bad feeling which, the French Ambassador 
in Berlin reports, was said to have been caused in Germany: 
by the failure of the Schacht overture. At the same time, 
he gave an interview to a reporter which I take the liberty 
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of inclosing herewith. In the early part of December; 
Delbos delivered the speech on French foreign policy which 
attracted so much attention, and which he intended to be 
the first move toward an understanding. On the Irth inst. 
he invited our Chargé d’Affaires and made the already 
known declaration, to which we have so far not given a reply; 
on the 24th inst. I had a long talk with the Foreign Minister, 
in which he confirmed and enlarged on the statements: 
made to Embassy Counsellor Forster. | 

As a preliminary condition for the beginning of nego- 
tiations, joint action on the question of non-intervention 
in Spain is envisaged, which is to be followed by an era 
of peace, brought about by moral disarmament. The French: 
attach paramount importance to the creation of such an 
atmosphere of peace and confidence, without which nego- 
tiations would be valueless. The next phase is to be the 
beginning of negotiations, which might be preceded by con- 
fidential discussions. The normal diplomatic way is pre- 


ferred here, which in the view of French Government cir- i 


cles has the advantage that it is not conspicuous and can 
more easily be kept secret. - ; 
The urgent and decisive first step, it is considered here, 
is to gradually extinguish the Spanish conflagration. *- 
Our attitude towards this is to be, so to speak, the touchstone 
of our readiness for subsequent negotiations. We must be 
clear in our minds whether the further sending of volunteers: 
-and war materials to Spain is worth the collapse of the : 
French overtures for an understanding. It goes without 
saying that the Italians in the first place, as a Mediterranean © 
Power, and then we, as the next interested, must do every- 
thing we can to prevent Franco’s defeat. But if it is our 
intention in any case gradually to wind up the Spanish under- 


1 “Brandherd.” 
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taking, we could make a virtue of necessity and advanta- 


geously utilize this favourable coincidence as the beginning 
of a move for an understanding. 

I learn from unimpeachable sources that Blum and 
Delbos are being very strongly attacked on account of their 
overtures to us by the radical Lefts who take their instruc- 
tions from the Soviets, who sabotage every move toward 
an understanding, and who would like to overthrow Blum 
and Delbos because of their démarche. Since it is in our 
interest to keep these two intelligent and honest men at 
the helm of state, it would be expedient not to keep the 
French waiting too long. A protracted delay of our reply 
would certainly be taken here as an affront. 

With the German greeting, Heil Hitler, 
I remain, . 
Yours faithfully, 


W elezek 


P. S. I have to supplement my telegraphic report of my 
conversation with Foreign Minister Delbcs with the answer 
I gave to his proposals. I said that the Führer and Reichs- 
kanzler had repeatedly stretched out his hand to the 
French people for an understanding and made overtures of 
peace, but without result. At that time the saying was 
coined in our country that an outstretched hand may in 
the end grow tired. To this Delbos replied that since he 
had been Foreign Minister he had received no overtures. 
‘As to the overtures made last year, they came at a time 
when the atmosphere was not favourable for a peace move; 
such an atmosphere was however one of the preliminary 


conditions for success. 


1 Signed by Welczek personally. 
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REPORT OF GERMAN AMBASSADOR ~ 
IN PARIS WELCZEK TO THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE 


Copy Pol.. II 546 

GERMAN EMBASSY 
PARIS Paris, February 18, 1939 
A 658 


x inclosure 
4 copies 
Foreign Office, 
Berlin 
POLITICAL REPORT 


_ I took advantage of the conversations I had last week 
with Foreign Minister Bonnet on the subject of the depor- 
tations and arrests of Germans to carry. out the instruction | 
given me by the Reichsminister of Foreign Affairs to convey 
to Bonnet our surprise at the fact that, during the foreign i 
policy debate: in the Chamber of Deputies, he had spoken 
about fostering and as far as possible extending French 
friendships in East and Middle Europe, and had thereby 
created the impression, among the Czechs and the Poles, 
for example, that the policy of encircling Germany was 


Photostatic copy of instructions for distribution, attached 
to Document No. 2, Appendix IT 
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being resumed. This reversion to the so-called Benes ‘policy 
was intolerable to us. 
Bonnet replied. very animatedly,* and reminded me of 
what he had told me before his speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies (see telegraphic report. of January 24, No. 30). 
One could cherish old friendships, he said, and extend them 
economically and culturally, without falling foul of the 
German Reich, which was already in a privileged position 


« 


in the East and Southeast owing to its geopolitical posi- 
tion. Germany would undoubtedly claim similar rights 
in Spain as soon as peace and order were restored there. 
He requested me to convey to the Reichsminister of For- 
eign Affairs the corresponding passages from his Senate 
speech on French foreign policy, to which it would seem 
difficult to take exception. Things were often said in for- 
eign policy debates in the Chamber which were obviously 
intended for the domestic forum? and had no significance 
outside. When a French Foreign Minister had gone through 
fire and water to win recognition for our, in his opinion, 
justified claims to the Sudeten German territory, and had 
drawn mental conclusions from the changed situation in 
Central Europe, it could not rightly be expected of him 
that he should abdicate all along the line in the Chamber 
too. If he did this, the warmongers would only get the upper 
hand, would accuse him of weakness and vainglory in the 
matter of the German-French agreement, and assert that 
he attached greater importance to it than Germany, where 
not a single word was said about the agreement in the 


` Führer’s speech of January 30. 


1 The words “Bonnet replied very animatedly” are underscored 
jn blue pencil. : 
_. 2 The words “obviously intended for the domestic forum” are 
underscored in blue pencil. 
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I replied that we could only form our opinion from the 
effect his foreign policy speech had had abroad, and this 
was prejudicial to our interests in the East and Southeast 


The part of Bonnet’s Senate s i 
, peech to which he re- 
ferred I humbly inclose herewith. * D 


Signed: Welczek 


i 
se the copy of Welczek’s report is attached an excerpt from 
et’s speech, quoted from the “Journal Officiel,” No. 14, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1939, p. 103. Bonnet’s declaration of France’s adine 
P me “legacy of our forefathers,” her “interests” and her 
friendly ties were applauded, after which Bonnet said: “But since 
France is striving to safeguard her own property, good sense commands 


NAME INDEX* 


AMERY, LEOPOLD STENNET: British Conservative; writer and 
journalist; First Lord of the Admiralty, 1922-24; Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, 1924-293 Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs, 1925-295 Secretary of State for India and 
Burma, 1940-45.—180 

ARNOLD, SYDNEY: Baron; joined Labour Party, 1922; Under. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 19243 Paymaster-General, 
1929-31; resigned from Labour Party, 1938, on account of 
disagreement with its foreign policy.—1I00 

ASHTON-GWATKIN, FRANK: British diplomatist; Counsellor at. 
Foreign Office, 1934. Was sent to Czechoslovakia with Lord 
Runciman’s mission in 1938. Political Adviser to the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare. 19393 Deputy Under Secretary of State 
at Foreign Office, 1940-44.-—57 l 


ASQUITH, HERBERT HENRY: Lord; Leader of Liberal Party; 
Prime Minister, 1908-16.—4! 

ATTOLICO, BERNARDO: Italian diplomatist; Ambassador to 
Germany, 1935-493 then to the Vatican.—132 


BALDWIN, STANLEY: Member of the British Conservative Party; 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, 1924-29, 
and 1935-37-—162 


BARTLETT, VERNON: Diplomatic Correspondent of the newspaper 
“News Chronicle”; Founder and Editor of “World Review.” —87 


BEAZLEY, Sir RAYMOND: British historian; Professor.—99 


BECK, JOZEF: Polish diplomatist; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
I932-39.—127 : 


*The data given in the index, as a rule, relate to the period 
when the given person is mentioned in the documents. 
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BENES, EDUARD: Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, 1918-35; Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic, 1935-38; Head of the’ 


Czechoslovak National Committee in Paris, 1939-40; again 
elected President of the Czechoslovak Republic, July 1940. —37; 
86, 139, 154, 231 


BIELFELD, HARALD: German diplomatist; First Secretary of the 


German Embassy in London, 1935- 383 in 1939 omeia in the 
German Foreign Office.—so 


BLUM, LEON: Right Socialist; leader of the French Socialist Party; 


Prime Minister of France, 1936-373 Vice-Premier, 1937-38; 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, March-April 1938.—28, 
223, 225 


BONNET, GEORGES: French Minister of Foreign Affairs in the — 


Daladier Cabinet, 1938-39.—226, 231, 232 


BRAUCHITSCH, WALTHER von: Nazi Field-Marshal; Commander- 


. in-Chief of the Hitler German Army, 1938-41 .—65 


BROCKET, ARTHUR: Baron; in 1938-44, member of various 
committees of the House of Lords.—s2, 100 


BUCCLEUCH, WALTER: Duke; Governor of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland; Lord Steward of H. M. Household, 1937-40.—100 


BURCKARDT, KARL: League of Nations High Commissioner for 
Danzig, 1937-39.—126 


BURGIN, EDWARD LESLIE: British Minister of Taurat 
1937-39; Minister of Supply, 1939-40.—178 

BUTLER, RICHARD AUSTEN: British Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 1938-41.—117, 177, 178, 186 


BUXTON, CHARLES RODEN: British writer and journalist; Mem- 
ber of Labour. Party; Parliamentary Adviser to Labour 
Party.—103-106, 109-112, II9, 185, 186 


CADOGAN, Sir ALEXANDER: British diplomatist; Deputy Under 
Secretary of State at Foreign Office, 1936-37; Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1938-46.—77, 155 


CAZALET, VICTOR: British Member of Parliament.—roo 
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CHAMBERLAIN, NEVILLE: Leader of the British a 
Party; big capitalist; Prime Minister, 1937-40.—27, 29- nes 
39, 40, 46, 50, 50-53, 66, 68, 83, 84, 87, 90, peters no 
114, IIJ; 120, I2I, 127, 130, 139, 141%, I5I, 156-1 j i 
163, 165, I68-I7I, 177-180, 183-185, 187-190 


CHATFIELD, ALFRED: Baron; British Admiral of the Fleet; se 
Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff, 1933- -38; chairman Re 
commission of experts on the defence of India, 1938-39; Min- 
ister for Co-ordination of Defence, 1939-40.—177, 178 


CHILDS Sir WYNDHAM: British General; Served in the First 
3 
World War; retired, 1922.—100 


CHODACKI, MARIAN: Polish diplomatist; EE AT A 
of the Polish Republic in Danzig, 1937-39. 126 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON SPENCER: Leader of the British Conserv- 
ative Party; from 1937 to 1939 held no government post; First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 1939-40; Prime Minister, 1940-45.—30, 
` 7A, 160, 180 ‘ m 
CIANO, GALEAZZO: Italian Foreign Minister, 1936-43;- Membro 
del Gran Consiglio del Fascismo, since 1939. —I32, 190 


COOPER, ALFRED DUFF: British Secretary of State for War, - 
1935-37; First Lord of the Admiralty, 1937-38; Minister = 
of Information, 1940-41; Minister Without Portfolio, 1941-433 
British Representative to the French Committee of National 
Liberation, 1943-445 Ambassador to France, 1944-47. eh 160, 
- 161, I7I, 180 

CRANFIELD, ARTHUR LESLIE: Managing Editce of “The Daily 
Mail.”—15, 19 

DALADIER, EDOUARD: A leader of the French Redicel-Socieliet 
Party; Minister of National Defence and Vice-Premier, 1936-375 
Prime Minister, Minister of National Defence and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 1938-40.—153 

DALTON, HUGH: Labour Member of Parliament; Parliamentary 
. Under Secretary at Foreign Office, 1929-313 Chairman. Nation- 
al Executive of the British Labour Party, 1936-373. Minister of 
Economic Warfare, 1940-42; President of the Board of Trade, 
1942-45; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1945-47.—129 
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DAWSON, GEOFFREY: Editor of the “Times,” 1912-19; and again 
in 1923-41.—98, 100 ` | 


DEAKIN, RALPH: Correspondent of the “Times.”—r00 


` DEAT MARCEL: French journalist; Nazi agent.—141 


DELBOS, YVON: A leader of the French Radical-Socialist Party; 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1936-37; and in March-April 
1938.—22I, 224, 225 


DIETRICH, OTTO : Secretary of Sate in the Ministry for Propaganda 
and Press Chief in the Nazi government, 1937-45.—114 


DIRKSEN, HERBERT von: German diplomatist; big landowner; 
Ambassador to Moscow, November 1928-August 1933; obs 
sador to Japan, September 1933-February 1938; Agabanadee 
to England, March 31, 1938-September 3, 1939.—5-7, I5, 19 
? 26, 35s 36, 38, 42, 45, 49, 57-59, 66, 67, 72, 73, 76-78, 

-9I, 95, IOI, 102, 104-105, 113, 115, 116, 125, 126, 131 
132, 135-137, 143, 144, 148, I60, 192, 197, 201, 204, 211, a 


EDEN, ROBERT ANTHONY: British Conservative Leader; Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1935-38; Secretary of Sak 
for Dominion Affairs, 1939-40; Secretary of State for War 
1940, and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1940- in 
Churchill’s Cabinet.—29, 30, 84, I5I, 160, 180, Sor en 


FORSTER, D.:. German diplomatist; Counsellor at the German 
Embassy in Paris, 1932-37.—224 | 
FRANCO, FRANCISCO: Head of the rebel fascist. government in 
Spain; Fascist Dictator of Spain, since 1939.—42, 202, 224 


FRANGOIS-PONCET, ANDRE: French diplomatist; Ambassador 
to Germany, 1931-38; Ambassador to Rome, 1938-40.—223 


ee K.: Publisher of “Danziger Neuesten Nachrichten.”—g98 
182 l 


FUNK, WALTHER: Major German war criminal; Secretary of State 

in Reich Ministry of National Economy; Head of the Reichs- 
bank as successor to Dr. Schacht since 1939; sentenced by the 
International Military. Tribunal to lifelong imprisonment 
in. 1946.—163, 164 
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GARVIN, JAMES LOUIS: British journalist; Editor of the “Obser- 
ver” since 1908; Editor-in-Chief of the “Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica.”—39 l 


GEYR voń SCHWEPPENBURG, LEO: Baron; Major-General; Ger 
man Military Attaché in London, 1933-37-—178 


GOEBBELS, PAUL JOSEPH: Major German war criminal; Minister 
for Propaganda in the Hitler goveznment, 1933-45.—113, 114, 
I2I, 182 i 


GOERING, HERMANN: Major German war criminal; Commander 
of Military Air Corps and Minister for Air; Commissar for car- 
rying out the “Four-Year Plan”; sentenced to death by the 
International Military Tribunal in 1946.—57, 72, 91, 144; 


155, 175, 188 


GRITZBACH, ERICH: German civil servant; Ministerialdirektor in 
Goering’s department for carrying out the “Four-Year Pian.”— 


57 

HACHA, EMIL: President of the Czechoslovak Republic, since No- 
vember, 1938; on March 15, 1939: signed the act liquidating 
Czechoslovakia’s independence.—169 


HAFERKORN: Professor.—g99; 100, 182 


HALIFAX, EDWARD: Viscount; British Secretary of State for War, 
1935; Minister Without Portfolio (Lord Privy Seal), 1935-373 
‘Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1938-40.— 27, 31-33: 
52, 85, III, 126-131, 141, I5I-I53, 155s 163, 166, 169-171; 

176, 177, 180, 181 


HAMILTON, Sit IAN: British General; during first imperialist war, 
commanded Mediterranean Expeditionary Force; Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University, 1932-355 in 1938 went to Germany 
for negotiations with Hitler.—158 = 

HELFFERICH, EMIL: Big German capitalist; before and during 
Hitler regime, Chairman of Hamburg-American Line and Ger- 
man-American Petroleum Co., a Standard Oil subsidiary; member 
of the council of the German division of the International 
Chamber of Commerce and of the executive committee of the 
Industrial and Trade Congress.—55, 56 
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HEMMING, FRANCIS: Secretary to the Spanish Non-Intervention 
Committee, 1936-39.—42 

HENDERSON, Sir NEVILE: British diplomatist; Ambassador to 
‘Germany, 1937-39.—I5I,, 152, 171, 172, 211, 212 


HENLEIN, KONRAD: Head of the Nazi party in the Sudeten re- 
gion of Czechoslovakia originally known as the Sudetendeutsche 
Heimatfront and from 1935 as the Sudetendeutsche Partei; after 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia appointed Reichskom- 
missar and later Reichsstatthalter of the Sudetenland.—z20, 154 


HERRIOT, EDOUARD: French Radical-Socialist; Prime Minister, 


1924-25, 1926; again Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 


_ Affairs, 19323; President of the Chamber of Deputies, 1936-42.— 


209 
HESSE, FRITZ: German diplomatist; Press Counsellor at the Genes 
Embassy in London, 1938-39.—60, 78, 79, 87, 100, II5, 
165, 166 l i 
HEWEL: German diplomatist; Chief of the personal staff of the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister.—178 Ss 
HOARE, Sir SAMUEL (now Lord Templewood): British Conserva” 
tive; Secretary of State for India, 1931-353 Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, 1935; First Lord of the Admiralty, 1936-375 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 1937-393 Lord Privy 
Seal, 1939-40; Secretary of State for Air, 19403 Ambassador 
to Spain on special mission, 1940-44.—160, I6I ` 


HOHENLOHE, Princess: unofficial intermediary in the secret Anglo- 
German negotiations of 1938.—156 . im 


HORE-BELISHA, LESLIE: Parliamentary Secretary to the British 
Board of Trade, 1931-323; Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
1932-34; Minister of Transport, 1934-375 Secretary of State 
for War, 1937-40.—33 oe 


nope ROBERT SPEAR: British Conservative; in Diplomatic 


Service, 1911-23; Parliamentary Secretary to Ministry of 
Labour, 1931-35; Minister of Pensions, 1935-363 Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to Ministry of Health and Representative of 
the Office of Works in the House of Commons, 1936-37; Secre- 
tary Department of Overseas Trade, 1937-405 Minister of Agri- 
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pice, Ai aN aa 


or 


‘culture and Fisheries, 1940-45.—54°57+ 67-69 75 75 77s 
86, 87, 89, 90, IIF: 119, .123, 130, 163, 181, 184 185 
IRONSIDE, Sir WILLIAM EDMUND: British General; Governor 
and -Commander-in-Chief, Gibraltar, 1938-393 Inspector- 
General of Overseas Forces, 19393 Chief of the Imperial General 


Staff, 1939-40.—103, 174 178 

ISMAY; HASTINGS LIONEL: British General; Secretary of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, since 19385 Additional Secre- 
tary (Military) of the War Cabinet, 1939-453 Chief of Staff to 
Minister of Defence, 1940-46.—100 


KARLOWA RUDOLF: General Consul at the German Foreign 


Office. — —-175 


KEMSLEY; JAMES: Baron; 
prietor; “Sunday Times,” 
Empire News.”-—113, 114 

KENNEDY; AUBREY LEO: Diplomatic observer 0 
100 > l 

KING-HALL, STEPHEN: British writer and journalist; Member of 
Labour Party until 19423 Editor and Proprietor of K-H Newslet- 
ter Service; Member of Parliament, 1939-45-—85, 86, 182 


KORDT, THEODOR: German diplomatist; Counsellor at the German 


Embassy in London, 1938-39.—36-38; 41I, 43» 46, 49-51» 53» 

78, 105, 112, 115, 117, 119, 131, 177; 185, 186 
LANSDOWNE; HENRY: Marquis; Leader of Conservative Party; 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1900-05.—109 


EDERICK: Chief Economic Adviser to the 
Director-General, Ministry 


Big British capitalist; newspaper pIo- 
“Sunday Chronicle,” “Sunday 


f the “Times.”— 


LEITH-ROSS, Sir FR 
British Government since 19325 


of Economic Warfare, 1939-42.—164 


LEY, ROBERT: Major German war criminal; Leader of German La- 


pour Front.—158 


MARKAU: Chairman of the Anglo-German Chamber of Commerce 


in London.—54, 55» 57 
MEISSNER, OTTO: Chief Reich President’s Office, 1919-343 Chief 
of the Reich Chancellor’s Office since 1934.—157 
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MOORE, THOMAS: British Conservative Member of Parliament.— 
100 


MOTTISTONE, : JOHN: Baron; Major-General; retired in 1922; 
Chairman of National Savings Committee, 1926-43.—178 

MUSSOLINI, BENITO: Chief of the Italian Fascists; Premier and 
virtual dictator of Italy, 1922-43; executed by Italian patriots 
in 1945.—III, 114, 165 . 

NEURATH, KONSTANTIN von: Major German war criminal; Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, 1932-38; Reichsprotector of Bohemia 
and Moravia, 1939-43; sentenced by International Military 
Tribunal to fifteen years’ imprisonment.—157, 217 

NICOLSON, HAROLD: son of eminent British diplomatist, Arthur 
Nicolson; writer on diplomatic history; Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to Ministry of Information, 1940-41.—209 


NIEMOLLER, MARTIN: German Protestant pastor; arrested by the 
Nazis in 1937.—27 a 

NOEL-BUXTON, NOEL EDWARD: Baron; Prominent Member of 
the British Labour Party; Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
1924. and 1929-30.—100 

OW-WACHENDORF, WERNER von: German diplomatist; Minister 
to Cairo, 1936-39.—204, 210, 211 


PLYMOUTH, IVOR: Earl; Parliamentary Under Secretary of State 


at the British Foreign Office, 1936-39; President to the Spanish 
Non-Intervention Committee.—42 


QUEENBOROUGH, ALMERIC: Baron; British company ‘director 
of various commercial undertakings in the U.S.A.; Member 
of the Government Committee on Detention and Delay at 
Ports of Neutral Shipping.—100 


RIBBENTROP, JOACHIM von: Major German war criminal; Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, 1936-38; Reichsminister of Foreign 
Affairs from February 1938 to downfall of Hitler Germany; 
executed by sentence of the International Military Tribunal 
in 1946.—88, 136, 166 

RIVERDALE, ARTHUR BALFOUR: Baron; Member of Anglo- 
Japanese Trade Relations Committee, 1937; Chairman of Gov- 
ernment Committee on Industry and Trade.—ss5, 56 
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ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO: President of the Mea 
1933-45. — 179, 222 , 
ROSENBERG, ALFRED: Major German war criminal; Direoror of 
the Foreign Office of Nazi Party; Editor-in-Chief of the Völ- 
kischer Beobachter,” 1919-383 Minister for Eastern Occupied 
Areas, 1941-445 executed by sentence of the International 
Military Tribunal in 1946.—113, 114 
ROTHERMERE, HAROLD: head of a British newspa: er trust; 
proprietor “Daily Mail”; Director of Press Relations at Minis- 
try of Information, 1939.—15, 16, 19 ft = 
RUNCIMAN, WALTER: Lord; National-Liberal Party; President of 
the British Board of Trade, 1931-373 Lord President of the 
Council, 1938-39; the head of the British Mission sent to 
Czechoslovakia in 1938.—57, 58, 156-158, 163, 177 
RYDZ-SMIGLY, EDWARD: Marshal of Poland; successor to 
Pilsudski; Inspector-General of the Armed Forces, 1935-39.— 
80, 127 
SANDYS, DUNCAN: (Winston Churchill’s son-in-law) “British. Con- 
servative and Member of Parliament; appointed to the Em- 
bassy in Berlin, 1930; in the Foreign Office, 1932-333 10 1933 
retired from Diplomatic Service.—30, 33 
SARGENT, Sir ORME GARTON: British diplomatist; Deputy 
Under Secretary of State at Foreign Office, 1933-39-77» 78 


SCHACHT, HJALMAR: Major German war criminal; President of 
the Reichsbank, 1923-30, and 1933-39.—58, 162, 223 
SCHLITTER, OSCAR: Second Secretary at the German Embassy 
in London, 1937-39.—49 

SCHUSCHNIGG, KURT von: ‘Leader of the Austrian Christian 
Social Party; Chancellor of the Austrian Republic, 1934- 
38.—139 

SELZAM, E.: Counsellor at the German Embassy in London, 
1938-39:—52, 78 

SIMON, Sir JOHN: National-Liberal Party; British Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, 1931-35; Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, © 1935-37; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


1937-40.—36, 160 
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SMART, W. A.: British diplomatist; Oriental ee in Cairo, 
'  -1929-46.—209 
STANLEY, OLIVER FREDERICK: President of the Board of Trade, 
` 1937-39; Secretary of State for War, 1940.—40, 163, 164, 166, 
167, 169 


STEWART,. Sir FINDLATER: Director-General of British Min- 
istry of Information, 1939.—165 


STRANG, Sir WILLIAM: British diplomatist; Counsellor in For-. 
eign . Office; director of. the Central Europe Department, 


1938-39; June 14, 1939, came to Moscow for the Anglo-Franco 
Soviet talks.—s52 


STUMM, F.: German diplomatist and big industrialist.—202, 203 
SWINTON, Sir PHILIP: Since 1935 Viscount Masham; British 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1931-353 Secretary of State 
for Air, 1935-38.—30, 33, 155 . ; 
TILEA, VIOREL VIRGIL: Rumanian diplomatists Minister to 
London, 1939-40.—172 , ; 
VANSITTART, Sir ROBERT: British aipioniarist: Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1930-38; Chief 
Diplomatic Adviser to Foreign Secretary, 1938-41.—202 
WAECHTLER, FRITZ: National-Socialist District Leader for Ba- 
varia since 1935; Hauptamtleiter in the Reich leadership of 
the Nazi party; Leader of the Nazi Teachers’ Association.—113 


WANGENHEIM, ALEXANDER von: Baron; Prussian landowner; 
member of the Nazi party; founder of the “Vélkischer Beo- 
bachter”; member of the Reichstag; President of the Reich 
Association of Agricultural and poresey E Fed- 
erations.—197 


WEBER, WALTER: German diplomatist; Assistant Commercial 
Attaché in London, 1936-38; First Secretary at the German 
Embassy in London, 1939.—57 


WEIZSÄCKER, ERNST: Baron von; German diplomatist; Director of 


Political Department of Foreign Office, 1936-38; Secretary 


of State at Foreign Office, 1938-43.—36, 45, 46, 58, 9I, 92 
102, 105, 136, 144, 190, IQI 

WELCK, WOLFGANG von: German diplomatist; Second Secretary 
at the German Embassy in London, 1939.—1I5 
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WELCZERK, JOHANNES von: Count; German diplomatist; . Ambas- 
sador to Spain, 1926-36; to France, 1936-39 oe 190, 217, ` 
225, 226, 232 


WIEDEMANN, FRITZ: abtan: Adjutant of the Führer, 1935-395 
General Consul in San Francisco, 1939-41.—155, 156 


WIEHL, EMIL: Commissioner for Commercial Treaties at the 
German Foreign Office.—54-57, 163 i 


WILSON, Sir ARNOLD: Acting Civil Commissioner and. Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf with Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 


Ltd., 1921-32; Chairman of Home Office Committee on Struc- 
tural Precautions Against Air Attack, 1936-38; Editor “Nine- 


teenth Century and After,” 1934-38.—99, I00 ` 


WILSON, Sir HORACE: close collaborator of Neville Chamberlain; 
Chief Industrial Adviser to the British Government, 1930-393 
Permanent Secretary of the Treasury and Head of the Civil 
Service, 1939-42; one of the few advisers of Chamberlain during 
his negotiations with Hitler in September 1938; in the summer .. 
of 1939 conducted in Chamberlain’s name secret negotiations 
with the Germans for a broad Anglo-German agreement.—36, 
37) 45) 46, 52, 67-72, 75: 77, 78, 89-92, 102, 104, 105, 112, 
116-124, 148, I5I, 156-159, 166, 177, 178, 180, 183-191 

WINTERTON, EDWARD: Earl; British Minister Without Portfolio 
(Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster), 1937-39; Under Secretary 
of State for Air, 1938; Under Secretary of State for Home Affairs, 
1938; Postmaster-General, 1939.—30, 33, 155 


WOERMANN, ERNST: German diplomatist; Director of Political 
Department and Under Secretary of State at Foreign Office, 
1938:-43.—20, 25 

WOHLTHAT, HELMUTH: Official for special assignments with 
rank of Ministerialdirektor in Goering’s department, for the 
carrying out of the “Four-Year Plan.”—67-72, 74; 75) 773 78, 
86, 88-92, 102, 105, 17, IIQ, 120, 122-124, 130, 144, 147; 
167, 178, 181, 183-189, IQI 


